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WOMAN ELEVATOR 
GETS-FAIR PLAY 


Poindexter Takes Up Cudgels-— 
Must -Be no Discrimination in 
Suffrage States 








Senator Miles Poindexter of the 
State of Washington took the stand 
the other day that women in suffrage 
States should in ne way be discrim- 
inated against, and the senator won 
his case. 

Postmaster-General Burleson had 
originally refused to confirm the ap- 
pointment of Miss Jessie Vachon of 
Bellingham, Wash., as an _ e'evator 
conductor for the Federal Building in 
her home eity. Senator Poindexter 
took up the cudgels in Miss Vachon's 
behalf. 

Mr. Poindexter represented that 
Miss Vachon had showed herself to 
be competent, even im overcoming 
mechanical emergencies. He insisted 
that Washington was a_ suffrage 
State, where the women voters de- 
cined to be discriminated against. 
The senator's arguments were too 
much for the Postmaster-General, 
and he approved the appointment. 


CROWDS APPLAUD 
SUFFRAGE LINE 


Reproduction of Historic Liberty 
Pell Brawn by Women in 
Erie Procession 


Garbed entirely in white, wearmg 
white hats and broad blue sashes im- 
scribed in silvered letters, ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania,” the suffrage division of the 
womens’ and childrens’ parade at the 
Perry Centennial in Erie presented 
an atiractive appearance, and its ap- 
proach was the signal for cheers and 
applause from the dense throngs that 
crowded the sidewalks, windows and 
roofs along the line of march. 

The Liberty Bell float was the 
feature of the parade. The bell, sus- 
pended from four great supports, coyv- 
ered with festoons of daisies, was a 








perfect reproduction of the original 
bell that pealed out the tidings of 


American independence. Many thought 


MARY MACDOWELL’ 
SPURS COUNCIL 


Tells Chicago Health Board that 
Too Many Babies Die from 





Garbage Nuisance 





garbage question, 


council committee on 


question and suggest a permanent 
“The plant is badly 
Commissioner Young, - 
quate size, and its operation 
questionably the cause of 
necessary nuisance.” 


of the conditions that she 
which were described in last 
Woman's Journal. 

“It is time that some one came for- 
ward who is big enough to handle 
this question as it should be handled,” 
she said. “You have played a game 
of battledore and shuttlecock with the 
whole question. The scieatific end of 
the garbage question is perfectly re- 
spectable, the political end is dis- 
graceful. 

“You may think 
question. | think when one out of 
every three babies in our neighbor- 
hood dies, it is a question affecting the 
health of the community. We have 
not criticised you merely, we have of- 
fered you constructive suggestions 
which you have ignored. We have 
asked for a scientific investigation of 
the whole subject of garbage collec- 
tion as well as disposal. 


this a political 


“You have had a report that the 
present reduction plant is a good one. 
I visited it and I saw millions upon 
millions of flles swarming on garbage 
lying exposed and rotting in the sun 
and sending its foul stench through 
the neighboraood to poison little 
babies. Do you call that a scientific 





the real bell had been borrowed for 


way of dealing with this prob'em?” 
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The Liberty Bell Float in the Suffrage Parade at the Perry Centennial— 


the first votes for women demonst 


ration of the kind in Pennsylvania 
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The float, covered with 
White bunting, was decorated with 
Palms and wreaths of smilax. The 
Wheels, draped in white with yellow 
hubs, resembled daisies. On a float, 
Which was drawa by a large double 
Column of women, rode Mrs. Bernard 
Hub'ey af California, impersonating 
the Goddess of Liberty. 

Volleys of applause greeted the 
little band of women, who carried 
Shields representing the ten suffrage 
States and the territory of Alaska. 

The day's program was brought to 
4 successful close by a banquet, at 
which Mrs. H. Neely Fleming of Erie, 


the occasion. 


Presided. The speakers were: Mrs. 
John 0. Miller of Pittsburgh, Con- 
Sressman Charlies Bennett Smith 


of Buffalo, Mrs, F. J. Shuler of Buf- 
falo and Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton 
of Warren, Ohio. 





~ 





Miss Inez Milholland was married 
in London this week to Frida Eugene 
Boissevain of Amsterdam. Mrs. Bois- 
sevain will continue the practice of 


law in New York. 





Mrs. Meta J. Erickson was recently 
elected president of the Amador Cen- 
tral Railroad in Califormia. She _ is 
said to be the only woman railroad 
president in the United States. 





In his commencement day address 
to the students of Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity at Ada, Governor Cox said he 
hoped that it would be only a short 
time until the women of Ohio would 
be voting on equal terms with men. 


Miss Mary MacDowell, who was Ro 
sooner a voter than she stirred Chi- 
cago by her investigation of the city’s 
was supported in 
her statements last week before the 
health by 
Health Commissioner Geo. B. Young. 

As a result the council health com- 
mittee decided to take up the garbage 


definite policy for the city to follow. 
located,” said 
“badly de- 
signed, flimsily constructed, of inade- 
is un- 
much un- 


Miss MacDowell told the committee 
found, 
week's 





“THE DIRTY 





Mrs. Mary Kennon Evans, Mother of Brig.-Gen. 


POLLS” 


U. S&S. A,, 


R. K. Evans, 
registering at Portland, Oregon 





WANT 100,000 TO 
SHOW MRS. CATT 


Old Wish Will Be Fulfilled As 
Welcome Present on Suffrage 
Leader's Return 








At the last City Committee meet- 
ing of the New York Woman Suffrage 
Party it was voted that an _ effort 
should be made to increase the mem- 
bership to 100,000 by the time of Mrs. 
Catt’s return as a “welcome present” 
to her. As Mrs. Catt, get the ideal of 
membership at this figure~ when the 
party was founded it will be an effec- 
tive tribute. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay, chairman, 
who has gone away for 2 much-needed 
vacation, will sjoin Mrs. Catt in Lon- 
don, where she is engaged in estab- 
lishing the Headquarters of the Inter. 
national Suffrage Alliance. They will 
be together for two wecks, and ther 
are expected to return together to 
New York to take up the strenuous 
work of winning the vote for New 
York women. The party is growing 
Very strong under Miss Hay’s iman- 
agement. The enrollment is now 
about 90,000. 

The party Secretary, Mrs, Thomas 
Wells, has just undergone an opera- 
tion for appendicitis with a very fa- 
vorable prospect for speedy recovery. 
The activities of the party are local 
rather than general at present; every 
night street meetings are held in ev 
ely section of the city. 


NEBRASKA SETS 
PETITION GOING 


Women Open Initiative Cam- 
paign for Submission of State 
Equal Suffrage Amendment 





Petition day in Nebraska was set 
for July 16. All over the State on 
that day it was planned to circulate 
the printed petition blanks for the 
submission of a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment for woman suffrage 
in 1914. 

The blanks are in legal form, a 
warning being printed at the top that 
the signing of more than one petition, 
or the signing of any other person, or 
a fictitious name is a criminal of- 
fense. Instructions accompany the 
petitions. 

It is planned to have workers at 
every @hautauqua; old settlers’ pic- 
nics and other gatherings this sum- 
mer to get signatures. The petitions 
must be signed by 60,000 Nebraska 
voters. 





Miss Ada Bell McCleery has been 
appointed head of the tuberculosis in- 
stitution at Dunning, Il. 


WHAT THEY COULD 
DO ABOUT IT 


Women Alumni of Chicago Uni- 
versity Answer Question and 
Elect Woman President 





For the first time in the history of 
the Alumni Association of the Unit- 
versity of Chicago, a woman has been 
elected president. Miss Agnes Way- 
land was chosen to this office despite 
frantic attempts to prevent her elec- 
tion. 

Anonymous postal cards were sent 
out to the alumni which read: “A 
woman is running for president of 
the Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

The woman graduates of the uni- 
answered the deci- 


versity question 


sively. They elected the woman. 





WANT TEN WOMEN 
ON POLICE FORCE 


Action of Chicago Council Said 
to Assure Passage of Mayor’s 
Recominendation 





Mayor Harrison's ordinance for the 
appointment of 10 city patrol women 
in Chicago was recommended for pas- 
council committee on 
This action is said 
to assure its passage. The women 
will be assigned to bathing beaches 
and public playgrounds. 


sage by the 
schools July 15. 


women 
that 
they were necessary for sympathetic 
and intelligent care of cases in which 


Mayor Harrison's plea for 


police was based on a_ belief 


girls and women were concerned. His 
letter read in part: 

“There are certain classes of police 
work that can be performed much 
better by patrolwomen than by ordi- 
nary patrolmen. 

“In the supervision and care of 
dance halls, bathing beaches, small 
parks and playgrounds, in the per- 
formance of duties connected with 
the Juvenile Court and other kindred 
matters, greater care and apprecia- 
tive attention to the morals and phys- 
ical requirements of girls may be ex- 
pected from policewomen than from 
ordinary policemen, who necessarily 
become hardened to some extent by 
reason of the character of the ser- 
vices they are called daily to 
perform.” 


upon 





A large group of prominent men in 
Washington have formed a Men's 
League for Woman Suffrage to help 
the women in their fight to have Con- 
gress pass the national suffrage 
amendment. 








APPOINT WOMEN 
ON VOTE BOARD 


New Voters of Illinois Recog- 
nized in Special Department of 
Election Commission 








Further reccgnition for the new 
woman voters of Illinois came last 
week, when a full-fledged woman’s de 
partment was created in the office of 
the election commissioners. Nine 
women were named by Judge Owens 
to compose the new department. 
Their special duties will consist of 
appeering before women’s clubs and 
organizations where instructions in 
the art of voting will be desired. 

Mrs. Alice M. Judge was temporar- 
ily selected as the chief of the new 
division in the election commission of- 
fice. Mrs. Judge's assistants in the 
office will be Alice Reidy, Nina Curtis 
and Frances N. Hayes. The traveling 
expounders of election methods will 
be Laurentia Malloy, Loretta Coffey, 
Margaret EK. Stahl, Dabores McCarthy 
and Margaret lf. Fitzpatrick. 

The woman election officials have 
started upon a course of instructions 
in election laws to fit them for real 
service. 

“T am confident that we will be 
able to accomplish a great deal among 
the new women voters,” said Mrs. 
Judge. “I am especially anxious to 
get the instructors ready for appear- 
ances before the clubs and organiza- 
tions.” 

Among the features of the new de- 
partment will be a class room where 
the new voters can be instructed in 
the office by the women officials. The 
class room will be fitted with voting 
machines and everything with which 
familiarize them- 


the women must 


selves, 
ASK FOR ACTION 
IN U.S. HOUSE 


Wives of Representatives Tell 
Chairman Henry that Congress 
Should Create Committee 








The demand for a fair suffrage 
hearing in the House of Representa- 
tives was carried directly to Chair- 
man Henry of the Rules Committee 
when a delegation of women called on 
him to ask that his committee make a 
favorable report on a pending bill to 
create a woman suffrage committee 
in the House. 

The delegation was headed by Mrs. 
Helen H. Gardener. The others were 
Mrs. Shafroth, wife of Senator Shaf 
roth of Colorado; Mrs. Stone, wife o! 
Representative Stone of Illinois; Mrs 
Taylor, wife of Representative Tay- 
lor of Colorado; and Mrs. Raker, wife 
of Representative Raker of California. 
Mrs. Gardener and Mrs. Stone also 
told Mr. that 
the Senate and one-seventh of the 
now from 
vote, and that 
electoral 


Henry one-fifth of 
House membership 
States women 
one-sixth of the votes are 
cast by equal suffrage States. They 
also said that in the 1916 Presiden- 
tial election nearly 4,000,000 women 
will vote, even if no more States en- 
franchise women in the meantime. 
Suffrage bills for twenty-three 
years have been referred in the 
House to the Judiciary Committee, 
they said, and this committee has 
Proved a “graveyard” for such bills. 
In order to be fair the House should 
give the women a chance to be heard 
before an impartial committee, and 
should give the people of the country 
an opportunity to vote on the question 
of woman suffrage. 

Mr. Henry promised the suffragists 
that he would see that the Rules Com- 
mittee grants them a complete hear- 
ing as soon as possible, and that he 
would do all he could to see that they 
were treated fairly. 


come 
where 





A suffrage pilgrimage is on its way 
to Washington from Atlanta, Ga. 
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ANTICS OF THE ANTI 





By Blanche A. Wheatley 


Little Anti, 

Why so “ranty”? 
You can't do us harm; 

‘Tis amusing 

That you're choosing 
Thus to lose your charm; 


And your mission (you say so!) 
Is to charm men-folks, you know. 


Little Anti, 

Say, why shan’t we 
Help make better laws? 

Vice is gloating 

While you're quoting 
Scripture ‘gainst our cause; 


We the Book interpret right, 


In a broader, Christian light. 


Little Anti, 
Now, why can’t we 
Win you to our cause? 
You're so pretty, 
'Tis a pity 
That you win applause 
In the ranks where “bum” and “rake” 
Praise you for the stand you take. 


Little Anti, 
In Ashantee 
Women have no vote; 
If the the ballot 
To your palate 
Nauseous is, take note 
You will soon be out of date— 
To Ashantee emigrate! 


CANNOT PERVERT 
ROBERT BREMNER 


New Jersey Congressman Tells 
Anxious Telegram Senders 
How to Interpret Democracy 











Congressman Robert G. Bremner of 
New Jersey has received telegrams 
from time to time asking him to op- 

suffrage amendment. 
best, according to the 
send the 


pose the equal 
He thinks it 
Paterson Morning Call, to 
following personal reply: 
Dear Madam:—Much as I 
like to do something to please you, I 
must say that I propose to do all I can 
I would be false 


would 


for equal suffrage. 
to my Democracy if I took any other 
stand—a Democracy by which I try 
to true all actions; a Democracy 
founded on the ethics of the Golden 
Rule; a Democracy which is not 
merely a political label, but a spirit. 

I believe that a woman is a human 
being, and that, in the words of the 
Declaration of Independence, “every 
human being has an equal right to 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness.” 

Today we have practically univer- 
sal male suffrage, the restrictions ex- 
cluding only children, lunatics and 
felons; but I do not see why women 
should be placed in any of these cate- 
gories. 

Up till twenty-one years of age the 
State treats both sexes alike. In all 
relations with the State they are 
looked upon exactly as equals. The 
State educates boys and girls for 
{heir work with public funds in the 
same manner, by the same teachers, 
in the same _ schools. Why, after 
reaching that arbitrary age, should 
a distinction be made? 

We are not responsible for conse- 
quences, nor need we dread it if we 
do our duty as we see it. It is only 
twenty centuries ago since man and 
woman were designated by that noble 
term, “soul.” In that word lies the 
essence of Democracy. It made man 
and woman part of the infinite, valu- 
able beyond all world comparison; 
made the serf equal to the baron and 
made each son or daughter of the 
Creator. That is the real brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God, 
and must include women as well as 
men. 

And Democracy demands justice. It 
is surely the part of philosopky to let 
the forces that do not understand 
work out of the way to our under- 
standing. We surely can believe that 
“God is in heaven and all is right with 
the world,” and that only adds to our 
duty and our responsibility, If we do 
our duty, then we can trust to 
“That God which ever lives and 

loves— 

One God, one law, one element, 

One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

Count me as a Democrat in favor 
of everything that squares with my 
conception off Democracy, regardless 
of precedent or prestige, cost or con- 
sequences. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Robert G. Bremner, 
Seventh District of New Jersey. 





The Ohio Christian Endeavor Bo- 
ciety, at its recent annual convention 
held in Lima, unanimously endorsed 
woman suffrage, 




















































“Uncle Remus, what are the little 
animals doing these days? Do the 
mammies vote yet?” and the little boy 
threw himself down on the grass at 
the old colored man’s feet. 

“Do dey vote? You bet dey de, 
eb’ry las’ mammy’s son an’ darter on 
‘em, Cain't yer hear ‘em dis minute 
singin’ der politics? Listen! Hear 
dat meadow lark sing ‘Can-di-date? 
Who's yer can-di-date’? An’ dat bull- 
frog croakin’ ’gin de high license on 
his ‘jug o’ rum, jug o’ rum’? Hark to 
de little squirrel scoldin’ bout de tax 
on ‘cumulated wealth, an’ de owl hoet- 
in’——” 

“But how did the little mammies 
get the right to vote, Uncle Remus?” 

“Jes’ fightin’, sonny, like de _ he- 
critturs done whin dey licked de prey- 
in’ an'muls—de foxes, an’ wolves, an’ 
hawks, an’ turkey-buzzards, an’ sich. 
Eb’ry one has gotter fight fur der 


rights, you know dat. Even de wim- 

mins—" ’ 
“Oh! Uncle Remus, those — suffra- 

gettes, those militants are awful! 


They're hurting their cause, you know 
they are. Father says—” 

“Don't you go fer to tell me whot 
yer pa says! Ez if he knew wot hurts 
der cause whin he nivver knew de 
wimmin had a cause till dey frew a 
couple of limmins at his head!” 

“Unele Remus! The idea! They 
never threw any lemons at my fath- 
er’s head! They're in England, not in 
America!” 

“Hurtin’ de cause in 
frowin’ bombs in England?” 


America by 


“They're not throwing bombs, not 
yet. They don’t know how to make 
anything but fake bombs. They’re 
right. says 
they’re crazy.” 


crazy all Every one 

“Crazy, is dey? Umph—you jes 
wait. Mebbe dey has made a few mis 
takes; eb’ry war has mistakes; hist’ry 
says so, an’ hist’ry makes mistakes, 
too. We's all li'ble to mistakes, 
honey. De great croocial mistake ob 
de wimmin is fergittin’ de trimmin’s 
ob war—an’ dey’s dem wot tinks so 
much o’ finery, trimmin’s, trappin’s 
and all sich tom fooleries! Dey is 
jes like dem strikers wot fight wid de 
disgustin’ part o’ war not kivvered up. 
War's all right whin it’s dressed up 
fine wid iligant boats, shinin’ sabers, 
boomin’ cannon, martial music an’ 
parades. Blowin’ up buildin’s, burn- 
in’ mail, breakin’ winders is proper 
doin’s fer war but dey mustn’t show; 
dey mus’ be on de quiet, accident-like, 
all kivvered up wid flags flyin’, bands 
playin’, uniforms aglitterin’, wid war 
correspondents writin’ poetry, an’ 
pritty nurses wavin’ red crosses. You 
don’t think, honest, sonny, any one 
wot seen a battlefield, day after de 
battle, would prove of war? Why a 
battle’s jes ez disgustin’ ez a dead 
horse wid his entrails bustin’ out an’ 
flies an’—whew! But how do govern- 
mints manage? Why, dey kivvers up 
de dead horse wid trappin’s an’ glory 
hallelujah flags an’ den dey sings 
songs "bout bravery an’ lovin’ yer 
country, an’ eb’ry one wipes der eyes 
an’ offers anudder horse. Sojer min 
is wonderful in studyin’ it all out how 
to keep de ugly side o’ war fum 
showin’. Ef dey hadn’t—well, we'd 
’spise war like we do strikes. Dey is 
no more poetry in boomin’ cannon dan 
flyin’ bricks, only one booms ter mu- 
sic an’ de udder scrunches ter lock- 
step. 

“Stan’s ter reason, wimmin ain’t 
been in dis yer kivverin’ up bizness 
like de min. De min began whin Cain 
whacked Abel. Ef dese yer suffrid- 
gettes wuz ez smart ez Sis Rabbit, 
why dey’d be doin’ wot she is doin’, 
lettin’ der babbies put dersilves to 
sleep chewing de ballot. 

“How did she kivver up de fightin’? 
I reckon you'd like ter kaow so you 








an’ Brudder kin have a undiscovered 
set-to in de play-room some o’ dese 
days. No? 

“Wal, now, you jes’ listen. One 
day de mammies wuz discussin’ de 
way ter git de ballot an’ up gits Sis 
Rabbit an’ sez, sez she: 

“Der is only one way. Do ez de 
min did. Let’s ax ‘em to a meetin’ 
an’ consult ’em as ter de way dey got 
de vote.’ 

“ Huh!’ sez Sis Syutrrel, sniffin’ wid 
her tiny nose. ‘Ain't we flattered de 
min long nuff? I know more’n de min 
do.’ 

“‘Dat’s de trubble,’ sez Sis Rabbit, 
‘we Mammies know too much; we 
can't keep it hidden no more. Buat, 
Sissers, we's got ter flatter till we git 
dis yer ballot, den we'll start fair an’ 
square an’ nivver ‘scend to unnerhan’ 
methods no more.’ ; 

“An’, sonny, dat’s whar Sis Rabbit's 
smarter’n your ma. She don’t flatter 
yer pa like she used ter. Whin I wuz 
servin’ at de big table, I larnt dat 
quality ladies nivver knew nothin’. 
Yer ma kotched yer pa by axin’ him 
to 'splain dis, dat, an ’de udder, look- 
in’ up at him, so know-nothin’-like an’ 
sweet. Yer pa jes’ flopped, kerplump, 
an’ spilt his wine, too, but he nivver 
noticed it cos he couldn’t take his 
eyes off yer ma. An’ he answered s0 
tender-like all de questions of yer ma 
wot her pa had ‘splained to her at 
breakfast. Nowadays dey is no more 
questions, jes’ argymints, an’ yer pa 
gits mad cos yer ma let’s him see dat 
he don’t know whot he’s talkin’ "bout. 
An’ he don't, nudder. Hurt der 
cause! Humph! 

“Wal, Sis Rabbit she recomminded 
ter have a big consultin’ meetin’, 
kinder ’sperience meetin’, to larn how 
de min critturs managed to git der 
vote. An’ dey all came. You oughter 
seen ‘em; heaps an’ heaps on ’em, wid 
tails an’ whiskers brushed stiff, an’ 
all a swaggerin’ an’ carryin’ sticks 
like drum majors an’ lookin’ like 
pouter pigeons, so full of advice dey 
wuz, de 

“Brer Rabbit was called upon fust, 
seein’ es he’s de smartes’ ob all de he- 
critturs. You ’mimber he’s de mon 
wot got Brer Bar a beatin’, wheedled 
Brer Fox inter de well, an’ scalded 
Brer Wolf ter death, not ter speak ob 
all de res’ ob his 'chievements. Cos 
he’s a Mister Smarty, all right, dey 
axed him fur his ’pinions bout gittin’ 
de vote. He got right up, clared his 
froat an’ begun ter talk in de biggity 
way min talks ter wimmin. 

“‘T ain’t yit made up my mind on 
de rightfulness of mammies leavin’ 
homes an’ babbies,’ sezee, ‘fur ter 
chase atter dirty ballots. But I do 
know, fer shore, dat de rightfulness 
ob min ealls on ’em to give de mam- 
mies de fruits ob dis yer chase right 
quick. Ef it ain't done soon, I won’t 
have a button left on my pants,’ sezee. 

“‘Hand ’im dis yer ‘Votes fur Wim- 
min’ button. He kin stick it on his- 
silf,’ whispered Sis Robin. 

“Twistin’ his whiskers an’ smilin’ 
condescendin’-like, Brer Rabbit con- 
tinued. ‘Yer want ter know how ter 
git some ballots like ourn? I'll tell 
ye wot we did; we scrotched, we bit, 
we hit, we kicked, we chewed, we 
clawed, we mauled, we smashed, we 
lashed, we champed an clamped, an 
banged, an’ fanged, an’, an’, an’, we,— 
we—wal, we got it. Gran’ an’ noble, 
we got it, not whinin’ an’ teasin’ like 
you sissies. De gran’ness ob our 
ways showed de gran’ness ob our pur- 


pose. Why don’t you fight for it? 
Show dat yer mean to have it. Do 
somethin’ gran’ av’ brave an’ de- 


termined!’ 

“‘Ain’t us wimmins fools?’ 

“‘Why didn’t we think ob dis be- 
fore!' 


SIS RABBIT LEADS 
THE MILITANTS 


By 


Gertrude White Carrick 








“Git de vote like de min done—ob 
course!’ 

“All de mammies nodded der heads 
an’ all de daddies nodded der heads, 
smilin’ so knowin’-like an’ gran’, De 
meetin’ inded by bein’ ‘nanimous an’ 
‘greein’ ter ‘dopt Brer Rabbit's sug- 
gestion. 


“Eb’rythin’ would have gone all 
right ef it hadn’t been fur Sis Rabbit's 
bein’ called away to der bedside of 
her dyin’ ma in de far-away wood- 
lands. She wuz gone free whole days, 
and whin she crep’ home, all tired an’ 
sad an’ wet frum cryin’, she wuz met 
at de door by Brer Rabbit an’ all de 
little rabs. 

“All right?’ she axed, 
anxious-like. ‘Babbies 
Had nuff ter eat?’ 

“But Brer Rabbit ain’t got no time 
fur pleasantries an’ greetin’s an’ sich. 
He jes’ bust right out: 

“*Wot you think your fool suffrid- 
gers has gone an’ done now? Der 
ain't one whole one left in de place!’ 

“*Wot?’ screamed Sis Rabbit. 

“Dey carried on so disgraceful, so 
scan’lous, so—so—so—wild an’mul- 
like dat we min had to cage ’em. Dey 
is safe an’ soun’ now in Brer Hedge- 
hog’s unnergroun’ dungeon, an’ dat’s 
Whar we is goin’ ter keep ’em till dey 
comes to.’ 

“Has dey been tried?’ 
Rabbit, 

“Dey refused trial.’ 

“‘Noble critturs!’ sez Sis Rabbit, 
sez she. 

“‘*Noble! Is you erazy too? Dey’s 
crazy, I tell yer. An’ crazy people kin 
nivver force de ballot outen me. I'd 
die sooner dan give in to sich terrible 
skunks o’ critturs! An’ you call ’em 
noble! I can’t swaller my disgust!’ 

“‘Come inside an’ swaller yer din- 
ner. You is got quite nuff disgust in 
yer.’ 

“She felt kinder queer, sad an’ wob- 
bly, but she kissed de chilluns an’ 
guv ’em de sugar-cane she brung ’em, 
den she cooked de supper an’ clared 
up, grievin’ over de poor little suf- 
fridge mammies all de time. She kep’ 
sayin’ ter hersilf: 

“‘Screechin’ an’ yellin’ an’ tearin’ 
an’ kickin’ is only gran’ an’ brave’ 
whin it’s way back in hist’ry.’ 

“Whin de babbies was in bed an’ 
Brer Rabbit had gone to de eorner to 
scan’alize wid de neighbors on de do- 
in’s ob de terrible fightin’ mammies, 
Sis Rabbit put on her suffridge bonnit, 
wiped her tears away for de las’ time, 
an’ ran off to ole Brer Hedge-hog’s. 

“Ts yer here?’ she whispered. 

“*We is,’ dey answered, soft but 
brave. 

“*Tell me "bout it,’ sez she, tender 
an’ pityin’, wid no trace ob scoldin’ 
nor tole yer so. 

“*We frew stones at de he-critturs’ 
tails. We didn’t like ter hurt der 
bodies so we choosed der tails.’ 

“*Yer poor dears! Yer fergot dat 
der tails is der preciousest, tenderest, 
sacredest appen’age. Niver mind, go 
on.’ 

“‘Dat’s all. Dey ran an’ We ran.’ 

“*You retreated,’ corrected Sis Rab- 
pit. 

“*Yes, we retreated but dey re- 
treated faster an’ kotched us. Den 
dey pulled us, an’ hauled us, an’ 
slapped us, an’ banged us, not keepin’ 
to our tails, nudder. An’ dey called 
us wot is sojers—no, we cannot soil 
our mouths to tell yer wot dey called 
us. Dey couldn’t see dat we wuz 
sojers! Dey said we wuz no ‘count, 
disgustin’ mammies all right.’ 

“An den dey axed Sis Rabbit wot 
Brer Rabbit meant by givin’ em dis 
yer advice. Bey suspected it wuz one 
uv his little games. Wuz de he-crit- 
tura who fought fur liberty treated 
like criminals? 

“'Yer poor dears,’ seg Sis Rabbit, 


sad an’ 
been good? 


axed Sis 








































































































‘yer ain't larned wot’s right fur he 
critturs ain’t allus right fur shes.’ 

“Folkses do say, honey, dat wot's 
sass for de goose is sass fer de gan- 
der, but dat don’t hold true in punish- 
mints, You kin take it from me dat 
de Lord do seem to have set a bad ex- 
ample for de min in punishin’, I don't 
mear. no blasphemin’, but He allus 
punishes de wimmin wuss dan de min. 
Whom He loveth, He chastiseth. Per- 
haps it’s cos He loves de wimmins 
best. An’ de min ‘scuse der silves, 
an’ ef a woman does de same thing 
dey try to punish de wickedness outer 
her all ter once. 

“Sis Rabbit comforted her sissers. 
She praised der audaciousness an’ guy 
‘em sound advice. 

“*You mus’ all play corpses,’ she 
sez. ‘Yer know how de critturs hate 
corpses; dey sholy won’t have yer 
round ef yer corpses. An’ atter 
you've ‘scaped, come round ter my) 
house termorrer an’ I'll larn yer how 
ter be conquerin’ sojers.’ 

“So de little critturs lay down in 
a row, kicked awhile an’ den stiffed 
out, quite dead an’ naturel. Soon der 
keepers come along, Brer Coon and 
Brer Weasel, an’ dey sniffed an’ 
sniffed, turned up der noses an’ called 
de orderly water-rats to carry ‘em all 
outside. Whin de corpses wuz all 
hauled out, dey got up an’ skipped 
off to der ’spective homes, de squir- 
relses an’ de birds an’ coons to der 
trees, de rabs an’ woodchucks an 
moles to der holes, and de otters an’ 
de frogs to de pool, an’ so on. 

“De nex’ day dey all turned up at 
Sis Rabbit's an’ she began right away 
to larn ’em conquerin’ ways. Fightin’ 
ways dey had practiced an’ larnt de 
day before. She uniformed ’em, s0 
becomin’ an’ stylish, she taught’ em 
ter walk in a straight line, steppin’ to 
a drum, ter hit, blim-blam, ter music, 
an’ ter salute de flag. She had ‘em 
make redcross tents ter hide de dis- 
gustin’ sights eb war aif’ sing songs 
and sew flags ob truce. Why, chile 
alive! der wasn't a critter, he, she. 
nor chile, dat wasn't crowdin’ ‘round 
dat dar encampment to gape an’ ad- 
mire! On dress parade de spectacle 
was so gran’ wid de brass. buttons 
sparklin’ in de sunshine de _ yaller 
flags floatin’ heavenward, de music 
playin’ dat tears popped out ob eb'ry 
eye!—Make a treaty? You bet de) 
treated ‘em all right. Give ‘em 
votes? Dat was only one of de things 
dey guv ’em—they could have enny- 
thing, ennything! Why, honey, if yer 
goes ter de woods on de quietest Sun- 
day you'll hear bustin’ out frum eb'ry 
tree an’ bush an’ floatin’ to heaven de 
glorious refrain: — 

"Votes fur Wimmins.’” 


UNION VETERANS 
PLEDGE SUPPORT 


Nine Out of Every Ten Gran‘ 
Army Men at Gettysburg Prove 
Suffragists 








On the ground made famous by 
Pickett’s charge and within sight 
of the bloody angle at Gettysburg, the 
tent of the Federal Woman’s Equality 
Association aroused considerable i= 
terest at the anniversary of the Civil 
War’s fiercest battle. 

Votes for women sentiment is very 
strong among the old soldiers. Mrs: 
Clara W. MacNaughton, on her returt 
to Washington, writes that nine oul 
of every ten veterans of the Grand 
Army are in favor of equal suffrage. 
Forty thousand signatures to the Set 
ate petition could have been obtained 
if there had been more workers. 

Every courtesy was paid to the 
women. Major Nosmoyle, who was !0 
charge, gave them his personal atten: 
tion, 
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WOMEN VOTE FOR 


MERIT, NOT LABEL 


Governor Lister of Washington 
Elected by Women in Spite of 
Handicap 





We may say what we please as to 
our doubts of woman's practical polit- 
ical worth, says the Pictorial Review, 
put the real facts remain, and that is, 
wherever women have thrown them- 
selves into a political campaign, they 
have generally won out against the 
craftiest of politicians to the entire 
discomfiture of these vampires. In 
the August number of that magazine 
is told how the women of Washington 
elected Governor Lister: 

“Ernest Lister was an iron manu- 
facturer. He was a man of the finest 
personality, of great efficiency, and 
his homme life was ideal. He was in 
no sense a politician, but under for- 
mer Governor John R. Rogers he had 
had charge of the state’s finances as 
a member of the board of control of 
public institutions and expenditures. 
Governor Rogers’ administration is 
without question the best Washing- 
ton ever had, The success of it was 
largely due to the system of efficiency 
introduced into the state’s affairs by 
Ernest Lister. The latter fought ex- 
travagant expenditures, instituted 
sound business methods and saved 
the state from bankruptcy. When 
Governor Rogers took office, Wash- 
ington state warrants were quoted at 
$65 on the hundred. When he relin- 
quished the office, state warrants 
were selling at above -par. This 
change in state credit was due to Er- 
nest Lister’s efficient business meth- 
ods, 

“Unfortunately for Lister’s chances, 


however, he was an _ eleventh-hour 
candidate, At the Democratic _pri- 
maries, Lister ran second, being 


beaten by Judge Black, who accord- 
ingly became the party nominee. Af- 
ter the campaign had been in pro- 
gress for some time, Judge Black was 
declared ineligible by the State Su- 
preme Court, and Lister was placed] 
on the ticket. This was about three 
weeks before election day. With such 
1 handicap no one dreamed that he 
could be elected. 

“The majority of the male voters, 
true to the principles that they had 
inherited from their fathers, stuck to 
their parties, regardless of political 
scandals or anything else. The 
Women, never having inherited any 
political principles at all, made up 
their own, What they wanted was a 
clean, efficient Govennor. They cared 
nothing about the party label he bore. 
Accordingly they turned to Lister by 
the thousand. They got out non-par- 
tisan circulars signed by women of 
all the parties, asking support for 
Lister. They held great mass meet- 
ings where prominent citizens who 
thought more of efficiency than of 
party labels urged Lister’s merits. 
Never have we anywhere attended a 
political meeting that for earnestness, 
cleanness and high tone equaled those 
Lister meetings. All reference to 
Scandals in the other parties was ta- 
hoo. Mr, Lister’s sole plea was that 
of efficiency, independence, honesty. 
A lecture at Carnegie Hall could not 
have been more dignified or cleaner. 
Such meetings mean something for 
the future of American politics. In 
the éntire state of Washington not 
Ohe newspaper backed Lister. But 
the women never faltered. By the 
Same methods they had employed to 
elect other desirable men, they got 
Voters into line for Lister. When the 
final tally was made, Ernest Lister 
Was found to be elected Governor of 
the State of Washington. 

“Throughout the ticket the same 
Scratching was in evidence. The State 
“arried overwhelmingly for Roose- 
Yelt; yet Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, 
4 Republican, was elected State Su- 
Perintendent of Instruction. For 
Wenty years she had been engaged 
it educational work in Washington, 
rising grade by grade, from a posi- 
‘ion as teacher in a country school. 
It 1908 she was elected Superintend- 
*tt of Walla Walla County, and her 
‘dministration was so efficient that 
after her re-election in 1910 she was 
* logical candidate for the State Su- 
Perintendency in 1912. Mrs. Helen J. 

ott of Tacoma, who had been lang 

‘ctive in civic affairs, was chosen as 
presidential elector on the Pro- 
fessive ticket, thus being one of the 
®e women chosen last fall as pres- 
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(July 12, 1913.) 

Old Suffolk County, Long Island, 
is to be roused to full knowledge 
of “Votes for Women” by the Wom- 
en’s Political Union in a whirlwind 
campaign beginning July 14. Mrs. 
Florence Maule Cooley, organizer for 
the Union, and sister of, Mrs. Frances 
Maule Bjorkman of the National As- 
sociation, has planned the attack. 


The quaint town of Sag Harbor, 
where a vigorous branch of the Union 
has just been formed, will see the 
opening of the campaign at an out- 
door meeting at noon in front of the 
largest factory. Mrs. Cooley and the 
local helpers will be assisted by Miss 
Florence Winslow, another of the 
Union’s organizers. Miss Winslow is 
a Slav by nationality, and in her 
speaking shows all the fire of her 
race, She has been a factery worker, 
and what she says comes from her 
own experience. For nearly a year 
she was an investigator for the Char- 
ity Organization Society of Philadel- 
phia, going as an employee into the 
sweated industries to report on condi- 
tions. So terrible was her experi- 
ence that her health broke down. No 
industrial woman in the suffrage 
ranks has seen more of factory con- 
ditions nor can tell her thrilling story 
more vividly than Miss Winslow. She 
will carry the reason why working 
women want the vote to twenty 
towns in Suffolk. 

Miss Eleanor Erving, another of 
the Union’s dauntless organizers, will 
be on hand with her votes for wom- 
en auto. She will start with her car, 
which is now with its purple, white 
and green decorations, well known all 
over New York City, from her home 
in Fiftieth street on Sunday morning 
to race with flags flying, scattering 
announcements of the coming Suf- 
rage Week and suffrage literature, 
well nigh the full length of Long Isl- 
and to Sag Harbor. Miss Erving is 
a striking chauffeur in white dress, 
purple jersey and parade hat trimmed 
with green, and she is withal a skill. 
ful handler of her machine. 

From the factory meeting in Sag 
Harbor on Monday morning, our 
speakers joined by local friends, Miss 
Cady and others lending autos, will run 
to Bridgehampton for an afternoon 
meeting on the village green. That 
evening there will be two big events, 
a rousing outdoor meeting in the 
square at Sag Harbor and in Agawam 
Hall at Southampton. The arrange- 
ments for the latter meeting were in 
the hands of Mrs. Tiffany Dyer, who 
is a summer resident of the famous 
seaside resort. 

On July 8 in this same hall the 
anti-suffragists came down from New 
York to tell all about woman’s place 
being the home. Miss Chittenden 
on the occasion told about having 
gone to California to get facts against 
suffrage. We are meeting her exper- 
ience of a few weeks with the more 
mellowed knowledge of Miss Helen 
Todd. 

Tuesday will find our cohorts ar- 
rayed in white with regalia in the 
Union colors on the early boat run- 
ning from Sag Harbor to Shelter Isl- 
and. With Voiceless Speech and lit- 
erature, and their own silvery tongues 


they will reach every bather on the 
beaches.. The afternoon will find 
them setting sail for Greenport, 
Southold and Jamesport, where late 
afternoon and evening meetings will 
be held. 

Greenport, the obdurate Greenport, 
which has held out against our lively 
suffrage shop, against our convincing 
meeting with Rheta Childe Dorr as 
speaker, held out against,our organ- 
izer, Mrs. Cooley, the universal 
charmer, will receive the full shock 
of our latest form of propaganda. 
Miss Erving, with car loaded with lit-} 
erature and gay with banners, will 


supplied with ammunition to bombard 
every shopkeeper, every grocery 
wagon, every carriage, every auto, 
every hotel, every—yes, every saloon. 
Greenport will be snowed under with 
rainbow fiyers. 

Wednesday our party will be at 
Mattituck, where suffrage sentiment, 
as a result of meetings held a month 
ago, is vigorous. Riverhead will have 
a big noon factory meeting. The run 
to Easthampton will be led by Mrs. 
Anna Ostrander, the chairman of the 
vigorous Riverhead branch of the 
Union. Easthampton will have an 
evening meeting managed by Mrs. 
Thomas Manson and Miss Lucy East- 
man. Mrs. Manson is also having the 
annual fair of the Village Improve- 
ment Society at her house, at which 
she has arranged for a_ suffrage 
booth, 

On Thursday the forces will be led 
from Easthampton to Westhampton 
by Miss Lucy Eastman in her decor- 
ated car. Beside a big open air meet- 
ing in the evening, Mrs. William 
Fain is enlivening the beach meeting 
held at the most popular bathing 
house, by establishing a booth decos- 
ated in the colors at the high water 
mark, from which will be sold suf- 
frage specialties. Beside the booth 
will be an improvised platform for 
the speakers, 
Friday will find us taking in the 
Stony Brook Assembly, over which 
that good suffragist, Prof. Jenks, pre- 
sides. From there the run to Port 
Jefferson will be led by Mrs. C. 
Temple Emmett. The Port Jefferson 
branch, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Frank Bonelli of the Union, has 
arranged for an afternoon garden fete 


between Bellport and Shoreham. I 
am holding a conference of workers 
at my bungalow on the morning of 
the 19th, which will be attended by 
the executive boards of the various 
branches of the Union in Suffolk 
County. In the afternoon we shall 
use what speaking talent we have for 
a meeting to be held on the lawn of 
Prof. Thomas BalWet’s residence, 

The main army will centre on Bell-| | 
port, where Miss Josephine Beider- 
hase, assistant director of physical 
training in New York City, is arrang- 
ing a day of beach meetings, spectac-| 
ular distribution of literature and 
evening auto parade with open air] t 
rally, 
Thus is Long Island being prepared] i 
for victory in 1915! 











A reception for Mrs. Sherman 
Booth of Glencoe, Ill, in recognition 
of her part in the passage of the 
woman suffrage bill was given recent- 
ly by the Glencoe Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation. 





The New Jersey State Association 
will hold a mid-summer rally and con-| 
ference for work at 10 o’clock on July 
26. This meeting will be for women 
workers or prospective workers, and 
will Be held at the headquarters of 
the North Jersey Shore League, Heck 
and Lake avenues, Asbury Park. In 
the afterneon all the women will go 
over to the men’s mass meeting just 
across the lake on Ocean Grove. 

idential electors. These were the 
first women ever elected to this of- 
fice. Dr. Nena Jolidon Croake of Ta- 
coma was elected to the Legislature 
on the Progressive ticket, and Mrs. 
Frances C. Axtell of Bellingham was 
elected to the Legislature on the Re- 
publican ticket. Agnes Naley, a can- 
didate for the governorship on the 








Minn., recently, in honor of the sey- f 


Nelson, one of the pioneer suffrage 
workers of Minnesota. Mrs. Nelson t 


of the Minnesota Equal 
League, 


Franchise 





Instructions regarding the 
State Festival at the Copley Piaza in 
November have been sent out. All 
artj ‘les for sale must be tagged and 
plainly marked before being sent to 
the hall. Prices will be subject to 
the approval of the marking commit- 


tee to insure uniformity. 
t 





Suffragists at Oshkosh, Wis., sup- 
plied the-crowds in that city with 
pure fountain water on the Fourth at 


to make no profit. The Equal Suf.-| f 
frage League has also started a series 
of porch teas. The first one at the 
home of Mrs. Gustave S. Luscher wasj t 





Socialist ticket, polled 40,000 votes.” 








very successful, 


drive up and down the business] the legislative handbook.) In the As 
street, keeping scores of Wwomen/sembly several children played hap- 
dressed in purple, white and green/pily in one of the aisles. A little 


first was the difference suffrage made 
and women working together there. 


tern, but enough to show in which di- 
rection the design was working. 


enlarging experience for an outsider 


as a hint of the way this new force 
may modify the relation between men 


and an evening street meeting. ° and women. Already a _ noticeable 
On Saturday honors will be dividea| {@"kness is growing up between 
them, The traditional reticence on 


vital subjects is breaking down. All 
through California, even on purely so- 
cial occasions, dinners, receptions, au- 
tomobile parties, afternoon teas, you 
will find the tone of conversation en- 
tirely changed from what it was be- 
fore suffrage was granted. 
women fall easily into a discussion of 
live topics. 


books on good government, sociology, 
and economics, explained to a friend: 


and women were both amusing and 


feminine question, a perennially fa- 


enty-first birthday of Mrs. Julia B. | 


is a member of the executive board or your housekeeping. 
government, life, are not your busi- 
ness.” t 


gulp and gather himself together. It 
Bay| WAS her business. t 


no longer optional, but compulsory. 
put her back in 
man in Arabian Nights, he found she 


had grown too big for it. 


question. 
rights, 


women and men, had no desire to per- 
one cent a cup. The women expected] sonify the woman's vote and chloro- 


Sacramento to represent the rest of 


believe that the laws were made in 
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SUFFRAGE WEEK IN SUFFOLK 


By Harriot Stanton Blatch 


WOMEN DISPLACE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Balance in California Shifts from 
Corrupt Railroad Lobby to 
New Moral Force 








The balance of power in California 
has shifted from the Southern Pacific 
to the woman’s vote, writes Alice 
Katharine Fallows from Sacramento 
to the New York Globe and Commer- 
cial Advertiser. This Eastern woman 
tells the work of the Legislature as 
she found it. 

The scenes in the law-making cham- 
bers were truly domestic. Mrs. Sena- 
tors and Mrs. Assemblymen sat quiet- 
ly beside their husbands (Legislators 
bringing their wives are starred in 


maid of three or four walked gravely 
up in front of the speaker’s desk and 
offered her doll to a clerk. She was 
withdrawn discreetly by her older sis- 
ter. But the incident seemed so or: 
dinary that no one even smiled. 

It seemed like other Legislatures I 
had seen, only more informal. But it 
was in reality very different. Senate 
and Assembly this year were not a 
mere lawmaking machine, but a labor- 
atory for trying out a new force—, 
the woman’s vote. 

The law-makers, according to their 
several dispositions or previous condi- 
tion of servitude, may have outlined 
the woman's vote in private with a 
halo or underlined it with profanity. 
But they could not ignore it. They 
could not even forget it. It was ever 
present in the woman lobbyist, a spe- 
cies of talking sphinx, very important 
as the representative of many other 
sphinxes holding the power of polit- 
ical life or death. 

A list of laws credited to the in- 
fluence of the women is proof enough 
of the effective results of suffrage. 
No doubt a force was loose in the Leg: 
islature that in some indefinite future 
will work changes in the whole fab- 
ric of society. But what struck me 


in the casual conversation of the men 


It was a mere thread of the new pat- 


It was a new and stimulating and 


without a vote, immeneely significant 


Men and 
As one disconsolate little 


ylond butterfly, loaded down with 


“You're all out of it unless you can 
alk the stupid stuff.” 

In the Legislature, the evidences of 
his different relation between wen 
mportant. Time and again at some 


amiliar observation, bluntly or gent: | « 
y put, always in substance the same. 


oys or your bridge, or your babies,|} 
Public affairs, 


On the edge of saying it, he would 


Respect for a woman's opinion was 


The vote was hers. 
her bottle like the 


So he did 
he next best thing and answered her 


But the men who stood for human 
fair play for children and 
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The canny 


It helped them every time. 
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GOVERNOR FOSS 
GIVES LETTERS 
Suffrage Pilgrimage Leaves .Bos- 


ton With Introductions to Five 
New England Executives 





Governor Foss of Massachusetts 
gave letters of introduction to the 
Governors of the five other New Eng- 
land States to a suffrage pilgrimage 
July 16. Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston 
also contributed letters to the mayors 
of 32 other Bay State cities. The 
party is headed by Mrs. Susan Fitz- 
verald. 

Meanwhile the Massachusetts party 
organized by the Boston Equal Suf- 
frage Association for Good Govern- 
ment has met with a pleasing recep- 
tion in its tour of the northern and 
central parts of the State on its way 
to Washington. In co-operation with 
them is the Massachusetts Men’s 
League, and the secretary, Mr. Joseph 
F. Kelley, has been of great assist- 
ance to Miss Caroline Reilly and Miss 
Margaret Foley. Mr. Kelley not only 
has spoken to the large crowds along 
the trip, but he has circled among the 
men and secured signers to the peti- 
tion that would otherwise have been 
unavailable. About 200 new members 
to the Men's League were picked up 
in a few days. 

Miss Reilly tells of going into a 
Chinese restaurant upon the line of 
march. She was immediately met by 
the smiling proprietor with ‘“Vlotes 
for women! Women vlote in me 
clountry!” 

At Milford, July 15, the town by- 
laws prohibiting public meetings in 
the streets were waived in favor of 
the suffragists. ‘Mrs. Glendower 
Evans has joined the party. 

The Boston Association has another 
automobile in the field under the di- 
rection of Mrs, Frederick Bagley. 





A CORRECTION 


A misunderstanding has apparently 
arisen about the organizations repre- 
sented in the so-called pilgrimage to 
Washington which started from Bos- 
ton on Wednesday, July 16. It is said 
to be representative of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, 
and the College League of Massa- 
chusetts. No one of these organiza- 
tions has authorized any person to 
represent it in the automobile party 
in charge of Mrs. Susan W. Fitz- 
Gerald. 





Alice Stone Blackwell, 
For Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, 

Warrene Piper Permar, 
For College Equal Suffrage League of 
Massachusetts. 








heaven and sent down on tables of 
stone—at least, not after they had 
spent a day in the Legislature. They 
very soon discovered that right and 
wrong in law-making is not the sim- 
ple thing it seems in books or from 
the outside; that issues apparently 
simple are related and interrelated in 


a most puzzling way. 


But they did have an obstinate con- 
viction that laws should be made in 
the interest of the people by what 
them fair methods. Of 


any old-line politician could 


such a Utopian basis, or 
ver would be. He did tell them, in- 
But in the women’s faces he 


jut race-track gambling out of the 


State of California, and routed “Ed- 
die” 


Wolf this year from the seat in 
he Senate that he and every one else 


Supposed was his till death did them 
part—the same faith in the impossible 


hat recalled a police judge in San 


Francisco a few weeks ago, and, as 
one law-maker expressed it, put the 
If he wanted to|fear of God and women into men’s 
hearts. 
he was wise, but fighting for a bad 
bill, prepared to have the sword of the 
woman's influence cut across his line- 
ups and frame-ups and trading. It 
very often did, and he went down to 
defeat. 
old-line politician. 


So the old-line politician, if 


This was not the day of the 


The balance of power in the State 


has shifted from the Southern Pacific 
to the woman's vote. 
great fact, so far as suffrage is con- 
cerned, 
Legislature. 


This was the 


established by the preseng 
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A JUICY MORSEL 


“Progress,” which describes itself as the “official organ of 
the Wisconsin State Liquor Dealers’ Protective Association,” and 
claims to cover “every phase of the retail and wholesale liquor 
and brewing industries,” has given the suffragists a juicy mor- 
sel which they may “roll under the tongue” with peculiar relish. 
In the issue of July 3, it has reprinted Julia D. Henry’s prize 
essay in the recent anti-suffrage competition, The essay was 
printed in the “Woman’s Protest,” the anti-suffrage official 
organ. ‘ 5 1 

Suffragists charge that the liquor interests and the anti-suf- 
fragists work together to defeat equal suffrage. The latter 
have tried in every way to show that there is no alliance be- 
tween the two. After they had helped the liquor interests defeat 
woman suffrage in Ohio, Wisconsin and Michigan, they obtained 
from the secretary of the United States Brewers’ Association a 
statement that that organization has never passed a resolution 
against votes for women, or contributed to the treasury of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association. 

But actions speak louder than words, and while the anti- 
suffragists squirm when the alliance is alluded to, the organ of 
the retail and liquor and brewing industries is un- 
doubtedly delighted to have the assistance of women of Julia 
D. Henry’s calibre, and the “Woman's Protest” is evidently on 
the exchange list of “Progress.” 

In order to keep out of hot water, the anti-suffragists need 
to edit and oversee the publications of the liquor dealers’ asso- 
ciation. Anti-suffrage arguments and activities so neatly sup- 
plement those of the liquor interests that the liquor men easily 
tall into temptation, A. E. R. 


wholesale 


MONEY WORSHIP 


Anti-suffragists are now trying to frighten the public by 
calling equal suffrage a menace to the popular pocketbook. 
From their headquarters in Washington they have sent out a 
report based on a three Months’ investigation of equal rights 
in California made by Miss Alice Hill Chittenden, president of 
the New York Anti-Suffrage Association. 





has been governed since women were given the right to vote in 
that State.” 


Miss Chittenden says: “Creating the millenium with the bal- 
lot and regardless of the staggering cost, has been California’s 
suffrage carried the State ten 
months ago. Children are not to be separated from their parents 


beautiful dream since woman 


The State is to subsidize the home, Schoo 
Old people are to receive an an 


because of poverty. 
teachers are to be pensioned, 
nual income. 
jails. 
State. And then everybody in the community will be happy ex 
cept the taxpayers, Who must become paupers or criminals be 
fore they can draw dividends on their investments in Califor 
nia’s utopian scheme.” 

This “investigator’s” report would carry more weight if i 
more accurate and restrained. For instance, 
were enfranchised On October 10, 1911. 


were 
women 
ten but twenty months ago. 
yomen of Kansas, Arizona and Oregon won the vote. 


tract of them. Suffragists do not claim that the millenium wil 


come with the ballot and certainly not in ten or twenty months, 
and it is doubtful if Miss Chittenden herself believes that suf- 
fragists anywhere are working toward “a régime of ease and 
Ease and comfort are More in the line of anti-suffragé 


ideals and appeal to them more powerfully than to their op- 
l “Division of spoils,” “work and worry,” “heart burning,” “de- 


feated expectations,” “preparations for the next elections’”—does 
not this sound like a description of a D. A. R. convention? Really, 
it looks as if a woman who has been to as many D. A. R. con- 


comfort.” 


ponents. With Olive Schreiner suffragists lay the decay and fal 
of nations and empires to “ease and comfort,’ and instead o 


aiming to be exempt from labor they claim all labor for their 


province. 


California, with its population of 2,377,549 (census of 1910), for). 


The press calls the }- 
report “a bitter indictment of the manner in which California 


Prisoners are to be paid for their work in the 
A régime of ease and comfort is to dawn in the Golden 


California 
That is not 
It is nearly ten months since the 
We grant 
that the suffrage victories come so fast that it is hard to keep 
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ventions as Mrs. Scott has attended; and who has served as Pres}. 


dent, besides, is decidedly well-qualified to go into politics. )) 
she lacks to make her a good politician is an understanding of the 


It is precisely because ‘the anti-suffragists worship money 


Miss Chittenden says: “The appropriation for governing 
the coming year is nearly $20,000,000. This is an increase of 
about $3,000,000 over the amount appropriated two years 
ago. While these reforms are being bought and paid 
for, the announcement is made that California has no money 
in its treasury to erect a State Building to house a State ex- 
hibit at the great Panama Exposition to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915. The building must be paid for out of the county 
treasuries,” : 

Would Miss Chittenden have her readers understand that 
she thinks it would be better for California to “erect a State 
Building to house a State exhibit at the great Panama Exposi- 
tion in 1915” than not to separate children from their parents 
because of poverty, than to give a pension of $500 a year to 
teachers who have been in the service 30 years? If California 
niust choose between makfhg appropriations for a grand display 
in 1915 and taking care of its aged teachers and its little chil- 
dren in 1913, there is surely no question but that it is erring 
ou the right side by looking after its teachers and children. 

It is not likely, however, that California will be unable to 
make a good showing in 1915. The Exposition will undoubtedly 
bring a large amount of money into the State, and the advertise- 
ment which equal suffrage alone has brought will probably re- 
imburse the taxpayers, of whom Miss Chittenden is so solicitous, 
Granting that the appropriation for governing California 
for the coming year is $20,000,000, the investigator herself says 
that this is only $3,000,000 over the amount appropriated two 
years ago when women did not have the vote, According to 
this the State was going down hill financially before its women 
were enfranchised. But is it not worth $3,000,600 to set in mo- 
tion the advanced legislation described in The Woman's Journal 
of June 14, under the title, California's Fine Record? The new 
child labor law and the health certificate law alone are worth 
a good part of $3,000,000, if we are right in believing that the 
children of a State and the public health are assets. 
Further, is this investigator sure that the women did it? 
The male population of California is 1,322,978; the female popu- 
lation, 1,054,571 (U. S, Census for 1910), There are, therefore, 
268,407 more men than women in the State. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the anti-suffragists, the Women do not vote when they 
have a chance and they have more influence without the fran- 
chise than with it. It groWs more and more difficult to take an 
anti-suffrage “argument” seriously. A. E, R. 


MRS. SCOTT ANSWERED 


In her recent anti-suffrage statement, Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, 
ex-President of the D, A. R., says: “Say what we will about 
moral sufferings of women in time of war, after all it is men 
whose bodies are broken and whose life blood is spilled on every 
battlefield.” 
Woman's suffering in time of war is more than “moral 
suffering’—whatever that may be. When a man’s body is broken 
and his life blood spilled on the field of battle, a woman's beart 
breaks and her death agony lasts for years. But what have the 
sufferings of men and women in time of war to do with the 
question of suffrage for women? Every man votes whether h« 
Joes to war or not, because “taxatien without representation is 
tyranny,” and that principle for which our forefathers fought 
bled and died applies to women as well as to men. Strange thal 
a Daughter of the American Revolution and an ex-President of 
the D. A. R. should have to be reminded of this historical fact! 
Mrs, Scott asks: “When the day is done, shall the home be 
deserted, evening spent in respective political clubs, which may 
be diverse and bitterly opposed, to which the two heads of the 
family belong, and finally, when election day arrives, how much 
sitisfaction will the matron derive from casting a ballot which 
may be offset, three or four to one, by ballots cast by her maid 
servants?” 

Enfranchised men have not deserted their homes for “po- 
litica) clubs.” If man’s love for home is strong enough to stand 
the ordeal of enfranchisement, isn’t it possible that woman’s love 
may be equally as strong? And we are perfectly sure that “the 
matron casting a ballot which may be offset three or four to one 
by ballots cast by her maid servants,” will derive from this the 
same sort of satisfaction that her husband feels when he casts 4 
ballot that may be offset by his men servants. Also she will feel 
the same sort of satisfaction she feels when she casts a ballot for 
an Ctficer in the D. A. R. 

By the way, if voting is such an unseemly act for woman, 
why does not the D. A. R. disfranchise itself and allow Its alfairs 
to be managed by the Sons of the American Revolution? If nen 
are capable of representing women in the affairs of town, country, 
State and Nation, they are certainly capable of representing them 
in any organization. 

Mrs. Scott further asks: “Will she find in the mere act of 
public depositing of her vote sufficient compensation for hours 
and: days taken from the preferred society of her children to be- 
stow upon political committees and their daily meetings and long 
documents?” 

The public depositing of a vote is no more than the mailing 
of a letter, and membership in the D. A. R. takes far more of a 
woman’s time from “the preferred society of her children” than 
her political duties would take. A member of the D. A. R. must 
attend bi-monthly or monthly meetings of her chapter; she must 
write and read “long documents” and serve on “political commit- 
tees.” In the interest of husbands, homes and children had not 
the D. A. R. better disband? 

Says Mrs. Scott: “Have you thought it out, all this fresh 
care, foreign to all your habits of thought and work that you 
1] ave lightly assuming? 
day of election. . But immediately after that? What next? 
ision of spoils, with still more work and worry yet, and all heart 
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next elections.” 


f 


We have followed it thus far only to the 
Div- 


burning of defeated expectations that turn fruits of victory to 
ashes, and immediately beyond that come preparations for the 


truths that “Taxation without representation is tyranny,” and 
that this is “a government of the people, by the people and for 
the people,” and that women are people. 

Eliza Calvert Hall 


THE CALL TO PUBLIC SERVICE 


On her return from Budapest, Jane Addams was asked 
whether she would run for Mayor of Chicago. Her answer was: 
“There are better ways for Women to use their new privileges 
than by leaping at office. There probably are offices better fillea 
by women than by men, But for some years, at least, they 
should be allowed to seek us out.” 

Offices that call for the investigation of bad sanitary or de-. 
grading economic conditions or a search for the Causes of povy- 
erty, disease and crime, or for the administration of social jus- 
tice, are seeking on every hand for efficient women to fill them, 
Three members of the New York Commission on Prison Re. 
form, recently appointed by Governor Sulzer, are women, ‘This 
commission is expected to “formulate a complete system for 
the control and reformation of the prisoner,” a task which com- 
mands the services of such men as Thomas Mott Osborne, chair- 
man of the National Committee on Prison Labor; Professer 
G. W. Kirehwey, formerly dean of the Columbia Law School, 
ard others possessing a high degree of experience and training. 
To advise from the woman's point of view are Hannah Blam, 
wife of the chaplain of the New York police department, and a 
skilled social worker; Mary Garrett Hay, president of the N. Y. 
State Federation of Women's Clubs, and a director of the Bed- 
ford Reformatory for Women, and Margaret Wilson, daughter 
of President Wilson. 

On another new commission, having important work before 
it, the State Blind Commission, Governor Sulzer has appointed 
Miss Gertrude Bingham, supervisor of the blind in the public 
schools of New York City, and Miss Lucille Goldthwaite, for 
many years librarian of the department for the blind in the 
New York Public Library. 

Through appointment by Governor Foss, Mrs, Eva W. White, 
head of the Elizabeth Peabody House in Boston, is a member of 
the Massachusetts Immigration Board. As agent for the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, Mrs. White has charge of 
the voeational education in the trades and household arts, Dur. 
ing the past year she has given considerable time te the inspec- 
tion of girls’ industrial schools and to the organization of night 
school courses in the rural Gommunities. Mrs. White was grad- 
uated from Simmons College in 1907 with the degree of B.S., and 
pursued post-graduate work in the University of Wisconsin the 
following year. Since then she has been connected with settle- 
ment and other social service in this eity. 

As general agent of the State Board of Children’s Guardians, 
Miss Frances Day will supervise the administration of the New 
Jersey Widows’ Pension law, which has lately taken effect. 
The appointment upon the State Board of Mealth of Dr. 
Elizabeth Matthews, for more than twenty years an established 
physician in Springfield, lll, is being urged upon Goverwer 
Dunne by the Woman's Medical Club of Chicago and other wom- 
en's organizations. Governor Altgeld, Governor Tanner and Gov- 
ernor Yates each offered Dr. Matthews a position on the Board 
of Health, but owing to the demands of her private practice she 
hree times declined. It is greatly to be desired that the call to 
State service May again be made and at this time accepted. 

F, M, A. 





‘THE CHICAGO “WOMAN VOTE” 


Writing in The Survey of the measures for social advance 
now pending in Chicago, and ef the struggle for the “home- 
rule” of public utilities, Graham Taylor says: 

“What effect the new votes of women will have in deciding 

these issues at local elections is puzzling the politicians, ‘The 
eligibility of a million and a half women to vote in national and 
municipal elections is an unknown quantity which can sot be 
forecast. But the women’s organizations are being quickly and 
effectively united by the Chicago Woman’s City Club to train 
and encourage women to vote. 
“The very day after the suffrage bill was enacted they de 
cided ‘to make a concentrated effort to improve the city’s house 
keeping,’ and issued a call to all other women’s organizations 
to make the first point in a program for the city campaign the 
more effective disposal of the city’s waste. Noon meetings for 
the discussion of the most pressing problems in citizenship were 
begun and will be continued for a month, and probably resumed 
ii the autumn. ‘he publieation of outlines for the study of citi 
zenship, together with reading lists, was provided for, The elec 
tion commissioners of the ceunty have also taken up the train- 
ing of women to use the new voting machines, which are being 
introduced, Other women are being trained to explain the 
process of registration and voting to the women of the eity. It 
is thought that classes for women voters may be held under 
the auspices of the commissioners, The experiment ef usibé 
schoolhouses as voting places succeeded so well last spring that 
many more will be opened as better polling places for both mea 
and women. Law schools are adding lectures and classes [or 
women on the election laws. The managing committees °! 
political parties are being urged to instruct precinct committee 
men to encourage women to vote by relieving the surroundings 
of the polls from disagreeable features and by explaining in ad- 
vance the proeess of voting.” 

Suffragists have always asserted that wherever women were 
expected to cast their ballots, men would provide decent polling 
places. Relative to the result of “direct influence,” Mr. Taylot 
concludes: 

“The effect upon men of these educational movements [oF 
the training of women to vote wik be watched with interest and 
hope. Certain it is that with women’s ever-increasing discer™ 
ment of the close connection between their household econo@y 
apd public administration, social politics seem destined to super 
sede merely partisan polities, as women’s votes may wield the 
balance of power in city government.” 

Of one thing politicians may rest assured, women in Chi- 
cago, as in other cities where they are enfranchised, will refuse 
t» vote for a candidate with a malodorous “past.” 

F. M. A. 
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DEPLORING CALIFORNIA 





“Imagination,” says Charles Lamb, “is a good blood mare: 
the misfortune is she has so many paths before her,” 

Just which path Miss Alice Hill Chittenden’s imagination 
would take ip her recent “investigation” of California was a 
matter only for conjecture. One hardly expected her to be con- 
verted to suffrage; aside from that she had an open field. 

She might have given to some unknown village of Califor- 
nia’s plain an unexpected and free publicity by dectaring that 
within its limits women did not use the ballot—a plan that has 
just now placed Geneva, lilinois, upon the map. She nmWght have 
raked through the vicious sections of San Francisco and found 
a maleontent who would assert that only bad women use the 
yote. If it were not for the United States census she might 
even have sneered at California as a sagebrush State with 
coyotes instead of women ag inhabitants, Or she could have 
brought forward a lesser Abe Ruef, Judge Weller or Eddie Wolf 
tu declare that women were losing dignity while casting ballots. 

Miss Chittenden will none of these, From the vantage of 
corrupt New York she descends from the seat of the scornful 
only to attack the progressive legislation of the Pacific Coast. 

California, she declares, would like to be Utopia, In this 
she finds a grievance. As if one should not desire a Utopia! 


California would not let poverty separate parents from chil- 
dren. California would not forget her school teachers when they 
had served their day, California is not afraid of old-age pen- 
sions. California does not hesitate even to give pittance to the 
prisoners who do an honest day’s work. California is investigat- 
ing industrial accidents, California proposes mothers’ pensions. 
6alifornia even has three inspectors to visit orphan asylums! 
A board of commissioners, she affirms with horror, is being paid 
to determine a proper minimum wage for Women and minors. 
All of these things Miss Chittenden enumerates and wildly 
deplores. 

Miss Chittenden is surprised that California prefers these 
blows at the roots of Poverty and Degradation to a State Build- 
ing at the Panama Exposition! From the sheltering wings of 
Tammany Hall, that has succeeded in defeating all such reforms, 
Miss Chittenden may well wonder what goal the world is 
reaching. 

Impractical, nay, silly, bills may have been introduced in 
the California Legislature, as in all Legislatures throughout the 
whole nation. Possibly someone desired, as she says, to reg- 
wate the size of chicken coops or the style of shoes; this would 
at least be a relief from the attempts of other States to pre- 
scribe the nature of women’s hats. But of such stuff is no fair 
investigation made, In dragging forward these puerile exam- 
ples and being absolutely impervious to the wonderful structure 
of social reform that California is so magnificently building, 
Miss Chittenden is like the parvenu, who, before one of the mas- 
terpieces of Greek seulpture, muttered that he could see a fly- 
speck upon the image’s left eye-brow. H. B. 8. 





WHERE WOMEN VOTED 





; By the aid of women’s votes the first wholly clean officiary 
in the history of Portland, Oregon, has been elected, writes Mrs. 
Adah Wallace Unruh to the Union Signal. ‘Even the antis,” she 
says, “who in the pre-election campaign had preached on every 
corner that women lacked the moral fiber to vote for a moral 
uplift, now united in the ery that they should do the almost im- 
possible in electing certain candidates in a hotly-contested cam- 
paign with the administration that was in making a fight for its 
life and that of the ‘gang’ rule, But when the smoke of the bat- 
ile Was over every man elected was from our list of candidates.” 


A Portland correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
says that a large vote was cast at this election, and “the offices 
were given to persons of known ability and, in the main, with 
ho political affiliations, The value of the women’s vote was 
attested and generally cenceded.” 

The successful candidates were supported by the Public 
Welfare League, which was composed of twenty-seven church 
and moral societies, It may as well be accepted as a political 
axiom that whenever the good men and the good women of a 
community unite in a non-partisan election, they will win the 
victory. 

An effieient committee of women checked up the 90,000 
votes cast at the recent city election in Los Angeles, Cal., to 
determine what percentage of votes was cast by their sex. 
Directly after the election the statement was made through sev- 
eral newspapers that only 20 per cent. of the vote was cast by 
women. From that statement the deduction Was made that 
only 18,000 of the 73,000 Women registered had taken sufficient 
interest in the election to vote. 

The election books were thrown open to the, committee and 
the names of the voters checked. Where the names were listed 
as Mrs. or Miss, or where the first name was feminine, the vote 
was duly credited to the woman’s column, but where initials 
Only were given, though the name may have been that of a 
Woman, it was credited to the men, Even with this uncertain 
margin surrendered, the percentage of registered women voting 
“as 60.2 per cent. as against 54.2 per cent, by the men, Of 
the total vote cast the wemen had 41.3 per cent. 

On separating the vote by districts, says the California Out- 
look, it was found that the highest per cent, of the woman vote 
appeared in the most prosperous residence districts, and the 
lowest in the poorest districts. The results of this investigation 
do not confirm the report circulated by an Eastern anti that 
California women “are growing tired of their new toy.” 

F. M. A. 


To face this fact is the sane and patriotic part which every 
tian and woman, friend or foe, should take in the present situa- 
tion. Foes of woman suffrage have nothing left to fight. Their 
fight is over. They are beaten and have lost beyond recovery. 
The women among them may refuse to vote, The men among 
them may discourage, forbid and even coerce women to keep 
them from voting. But this is a losing game and cannot last. 
Jt can aecomplish nothing, except to deplete the number of those 
Who are or may be intelligent voters, or to paralyze the power 
Ci those whose strength is needed in the body politic-—Graham 


bas — 
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$16,000 BY AUGUST: 13 


Goal for Organizations and Individuals and Chance to 
“Boost for Suffrage”’—Join in this Year’s Celebration 








August 13 will be Lucy Stone’s birthday. Shall we cele- 
brate by raising a monument to her? The foundations for a 
simple but satisfactory one have already been laid. Shall we 
finish it? To those who are interested the way is simple. Let 
suffrage associations and individuals to the number of 100 pur- 
chase stock in the Woman's Journal, the paper Lucy Stone 
helped to found 44 years ago. 

Sixteen shares were pledged at the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference in April. Five more were pledged at the New England 
Conference in May August 15. 
The response from In 1870, when 
State Associations suffrage sentiment 
has been so favor- and enthusiasm 
able that it seems were confined to a 
certain that no less very few, Lucy 
than fifty will pur- Stone and her hus- 
chase one share band and a smal) 
each. The response band of pioneers 
fron individuals raised $10,000 with 
has been so gener- which to start the 
ous that we hope as Woman's Journal, 
many as fifty will now the oldest sur- 
have purchased by viving suffrage pa- 
per in the world. Many suffrage publications have come into 
existence since that time and many have failed or been discon- 
tinued. That the Woman's Journal has weathered the storm of 
forty-four years is due to Lucy Stone’s zeal for the cause and 
to the love and loyalty she bequeathed to the feminist move- 
ment: $10,000 is the goai we set in her name. Will you help 
us reach it? Part of the sum has already been raised. A larger 
part has already been pledged. We want every State Associa- 
tion and as many other organizations and individuals as pos- 
sible to become shareholders. In addition to the State Asso- 
ciations we especially wish to see the Women’s Trade Union 
Leagues, the Women's Christian Temperance Unions and the 
Federations of Women's Clubs enrolled as shareholders, Is it 
too such to hope that fifty organizations and fifty individuals 
will pledge for one share each by August 13? 

If' you do not want to own a share for yourself, buy one for 
the organization with which you are most closely allied. If you 
cannot purchase a share yourself, ask some one else to pur- 
chase. Nearly every one knows some one who could buy a share 
if the matter were brought to her attention. Another way of 
helping is to pay at least $1 toward the purchase of a share for 
your association. 

Join in this celebration and help us finish a fitting monu- 
ment to the noble woman whose faith and enthusiasm and hard 
work gave us our most effective instrument in waging the long 
fight for justice and equality. 





Lucy Stone 


Agnes E. Ryan. 


—_——— 


BERKELEY’S SHOWING 


Following the report, published in our columns last week, 
as to how the women of Los Aggeles voted in a recent election 
come similar figures from Berkeley, The election from which 
tiiese figures were compiled was a city election held on April 26. 





This report was prepared by Mrs. Brown, who is precinct 
chairman of the Berkeley Center of the California Civic League, 
assisted by Miss Harriet Stark. ‘lhe records were obtained 
from the returns in the city clerk’s office. 


The report as prepared by Mrs. Brown follows: 
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se Kenia iOS HACER ROE SEERA KOTO 8,576 

a rT eee eer re rer ter rT ee eT re reer 4,874—56+-% 
oy Me Eee eT eee Cee er See Tee eee Tee 3,702—434.% 
Percentage of registered men voting ........... —494-% 
Percentage of registered women voting «....... —42.7 % 
Percentage of total registration voting .......... —46 4% 


In 16 out of 32 precincts of the city practically 50 per cent. 
or more of the registered persons are women. 

In 8 precincts, one quarter of the city, Women cast 50 per 
cent. or more of the vote, 

The larger woman’s vote Was cast in precincts where the 
prosperous professional and business people reside. 

The smaller woman's vote Was cast in the manufacturing 
and laboring section, notably along the water front. 

The average woman's vote Was cast in the precincts where 
persons of modest means, clerks and mechanics, live. 


A. E. R. 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Considering how easily the “white slaver” has evaded the 
law in other States without bringing consternation into official 
circles, the excitement in California over a mere delay in the 
DiggsCaminetti case is making thoughtful people ask if there 
is not some connection between this unwonted impatience and 
the recent recall of Judge Weller in San Francisco by the 
women voters because of his judicial tenderness toward men 
who assaulted girls. A man in a Federal Court in Philadelphia 
just the other day who put two of his wives and his young sis- 
ter in houses of prostitution, and who admitted that he had 
nade $75,000 in three years selling women, was sentenced to 
sixteen months’ imprisonment. But this trifling penalty for so 
heinous a criminal caused no panic among politicians and little 
comment in the press.—Sentinel, Williamson, N. Y. 








It is especially in the domain of war that we, the bearers 
of men’s bodies, who supply its most valuable munition; who, not 
amid the clamor and ardor of battle, but singly, and alone, with 
a three-in-the-morning courage, shed our blood and face death 
that the battlefield might have its food, a food more precious to 
us than our heart's blood; it is we especially who, in the domain 
of war, have our word to say, a word no man can say for ub. 
it is our intention to enter into the domain of war and to labor 
there till in the course of generations we have extinguished it. 


— 








WHAT WILL YOU DO? 





Remember This: In Suffrage We Are Champions of 
Justice, not Beggars—Opportunities Large and 
Small 





Will you fill in the following blanks to the best of your 
ability, realizing as you do it that each little bit of Journal work 
done by a reader encourages others and upholds the manage- 
ment, making their work easier and the common goal dearer. 
If you have never done anything for the national suffrage 
paper, will you begin now? If you have done much, it will be 
easier for you to do more now. Lacking large financial re- 
sources, We are dependent on the co-operation of all our readers. 
Will you do your utmost? 

When you have filled in a3 many blanks as possible, cut out 
the list and mail it to Miss Agnes EB, Ryan, The Woman's Jour- 
nal, 585 Boylston street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


1. Will you get a new subscriber? 
2. Will you put The Woman's Journal in a library? 
3. Will you Pay a year’s subscription for some newspaper? 


4. Will you put an advertisement of The Woman's Journal 
in a newapaper? 


5. Will you sell 10 Woman's Journals per week? 
6. Will you get someone else to sell 10 papers per week? 


7. Will you sell papers at every suffrage meeting in your 
vicinity? 


8. Will you have subscription blanks at each suffrage meet- 
ing and ask the chairman of the meeting to say you will take 
subscriptions? 


9. Will you purchase one share of stock in The Woman’s 
Journal Corporation at $100.00 per share? 


10. Will you pay $1.00 toward a share of stock for your 
State association? 


11. Will you lend your Journal to a neighbor? 


12. Will you send a donation to be used toward running 
expenses? 


12. Will you tell as Many people as possible about The 
Woman's Journal? 


14. Will you canvass the inembers of your league for sub- 
scriptions? 


15. Can you send us the name of a man or woman who 
may want to make us a donation? 


16, Will you send The Woman's Journal to your legislator, 
your doctor, dentist, lawyer, dressmaker, a school teacher or a 
minister. 


17. Will you display a Woman's Journal poster where it 
Will be seen by possible subscribers? 


1S. Will you write to a friend, urging her to subscribe for 
The Woman's Journal? 


19. Will you ask everyone to subscribe for The Journal 
Who talks to you of suffrage because you wear a Votes for 
Women pin or button? 


20. Will you explain how important it is that no suffragist 
discontinue her subscription? 


Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke, chairman of the press committee 
of the General Federation of Clubs and a prominent suffragist 
ot Indianapolis, writes: “We advertise The Woman's Journal 
whenever we have a meéting, and it is a pleasure to do so be- 
cause it is so very satisfactory. Its tone is so fair and well- 
balanced that it inspires confidence in much the same way that 
{ fancy Garrison's ‘Liberator’ must have done in the long ago 
‘Tribune’ during and immediately after the Civil 
War. I think my subseription must be out, so I enclose another 


und Greeley’s 


dollar, for I read every word every week.” 


A Los Angeles subseriber writes: “Enclosed please find 
wy subseription for the Journal. I have been without the Jour- 
nal for the past three years and | have missed it so much even 
though I have been Wandering abroad and been ill since my re- 
turn to my own country, | shall again enjoy your inspiring 
editorials and other articles and pass them around to my friends, 
as in the past. I wish I could afford to send twenty friends a 
subscription for the Journal this next year. I am glad that Cali- 
fornia has won in the suffrage fight and I am an enfranchised 


citizen. May the free States continue to grow in number.” 


FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman's Journal are for sale at $3.00 
per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the past 
few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, lec- 
tures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one volume 
put in your publie library? The Woman's Journal is in its forty- 
fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for par- 
ticulars. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietora of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 























Taylor. 








—Olive Schreiner. 
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Suffragists are often asked: “What 
do you women want? The condi- 
tions, the laws and ordinances in this 
country are so good already.” What 
better conditions do we ask with the 
horror of prostitution in our midst? 
Do we need no new laws or ordinances 
when the punishment for pandering in 
many states is only as for disorderly 
conduct or misdemeanor? I sincerely 
believe that the policy of reticence on 
this subject has failed and so believ- 
tonight in 
First, 


ing I shall use my time 
trying to 
That prostitution is a man’s business; 
That it 
mercialism than 
third, That the 
distinct help in solving this problem 
Finch, Special Commis- 
Suppression of the 
writ- 


prove three points: 
more to com- 


vice, and 


is due 
inherent 


second, 
woman’s vote can be a 


Mr. Stanley 
sioner for the 
White 
ten of* his 
the Federal Law of 
interstate traffic of girls and women 
for immoral purposes. Mr. Finch tells 
have lived for ten 


has recently 
experiences in enforcing 
1910 against the 


Slave Trade, 


us of men who 
vears and over on the wages of pros- 
had seduced and 


were thor- 


titutes, whom they 
finally 


oughly 


married when they 
degraded in order to be ex 
testimony of a 


this law is 


empt from the wife 


The vile men at whom 


aimed operate in a vast amount ot 


with their victims because if 
time 


territory 


a woman only remains a short 


in a place, she earns them more money 
as a novelty. 

Mr, Finch ob- 
a young Jew 


One case in which 

iained a conviction was 
ess whom an Italian wished to marry 
He told her that on account of the ob- 
would have to the 
mateh beeause of their difference in 
religion they had better They 
did so, and went to a hotel. He 
out ostensibly to obtain a marriage li 
cense, but he returned shortly and said 
he could not do so, and, of course, had 
never intended to do so from the be- 
ginning. After he had been living 
with this girl for some time, he urged 
telling her 
earnings he could buy 


jections her family 
elope. 


went 


her to begin prostitution, 
that with her 
a barber shop and when he was really 
installed in a good business they could 
He showered argu- 
ments on the girl, who really cared for 
him, and when he found that his argu- 
failed, he locked her up and 
a doctor had to be called 
finally acceded 
a house of 


finally be married. 


ments 
beat her till 
in to attend her. She 
to his and entered 
prostitution where she earned $60 a 
week, all of which he personally called 


orders 


for and collected. 

Case after case is on record of this 
kind. When threatened with arrest, 
these men hurry off with their unfor- 
to other states, one 
dragged a 
states of Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Oregon, to British Colum- 
bia, and finally to California. The de- 
partment of justice at Washington 
immediately set to work after the 
passing of this law to prosecute and 
obtain convictions under it and it did 
so successfully, but this past winter 
their funds gave out and they applied 
to Congress to grant them an appro- 
priation of $25,000 to continue the 
work till the end of their fiscal year 
in June. This Congress, which had ex- 
pended hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars on G. A. R. pensions and other 
matters having the pressure of large 
bodies of voters behind them, refused 
this small appropriation for the exten- 
sion of this valuable work. Now do 
you really think that if equal suffrage 
existed in the length and breadth of 


tunate 
having 


partners 
man successfully 


girl through the 


eases, when 


country, Il 
Chapman Catt that the time has now 
come when we 
our enfranchisement if for expediency 
only, For 


world, 
attention to the fact 





A WOMAN'S BOSS RUN BY W 


A SPEECH RECENTLY MADF BY MRS. THOMAS PELHAM CURTIS 


our land this matter, which is one 
near to women’s hearts, would not 
have been brought before their repre- 
sentatives and senators in a manner 
to win its successful passing? 

We are so used to all these condi- 
tions, so used to being told that pros- 
titution has always existed, and al- 
ways will, that we say “the social evil 
is necessary.” The proof of the false- 
ness of this assertion is that one-half 
of its patronage is from what is called 
the married trade. It has recently 
been said, and well said, in my opin- 
ion, that if the social evil is necessary, 
it is not an evil; if it is an evil, it is 
not necessary. I have read much of 
all this in the last few years. When I 
have myself seen the blind babies, the 
little babies born unfairly into the 
world suffering from venereal dis- 
motoring through the 


crowded parts of our cities filled with 


have realized 
some of 


chiildren, when I that 
needs must these 
little girls be the ones to supply 
the demand for prostitutes in this 
have agreed with Mrs. 


very 


women must ask for 


no matter how poorly we 
may think of our own sex, We know 
this, there are hundreds of thousands 
good than bad in the 
Right here I want to call your 
which I have 
many authorities to prove that with a 
very few exceptions almost all the 
women keepers of houses of ill fame 


more women 


are nothing more than paid servants, 


always a man or men behind 
them the real proprietors. 
Mr. Kneeland in his recent book draws 
what he calls a composite picture of 
these proprietors, sleek, well-fed men 
or fifty, dressed in the latest 
fashion, wearing many diamonds, and 
walking up and down in front of the 
as a rendezvous, 
talking over their nefarious business. 
The Bureau of Social Hygiene for 
which Mr. Kneeland has written his 
book is endowed permanently by Mr. 
J. Rockefeller, Jr. Its work is to go 
on generation after generation for the 
forces of evil in the underworld have 
found it greatly to their advantage, 
that the investigating committees and 
commissions are usually temporary, so 
one can easily see how the perma- 
nency of this work will add greatly to 
its efficiency. The results of the in- 
vestigations carefully and patiently 
undertaken and chronicled in this re- 
indeed heart-breaking read- 
ing, but it is cheering to note the 
amount of vice that is due more to 
commercialism than to human weak- 
quote exactly from Mr. 
Kneeland: “The most of the wreckage 
and the worst of it is due to persistent 
and cunning exploitation, to the 
banding together in infamous enter- 
prises of pimp, procurer, madam, 
brothel keeper and liquor dealer, to 
deliberately carry on a cold-blooded 
traffic, a traffic from which the girl in- 
volved gains at best but her bare ex- 
istence (with occasional exceptions) 
and that only as long as she has what 
is called a trade value,” 

The demand for women in this 
traffic is estimated to be twice as large 
as can be filled by those who choose 
this life of their own free will. The 
supply must be obtained by all sorts of 
ruses, false advertisements in foreign 
papers in all languages for servants, in 
our own for girls to serve as manicur- 
ists or learn massage work. Miss Jane 
Addams writes of what is called tech- 


there is 
who are 


of forty 


shop which serves 


port are 


ness. To 


nically the “love scheme.” Attractive 
boys are paid to seduce girls under 
the pretence of love and romance and 
promise of marriage, and then throw 
them on the street to fall in the pro- 
curer’s hands, degradation as great for 
the boy as the girl. Such instances as 
this occur frequently. 

A friend of mine who belonged to 
the Traveller's Aid Society, which tries 
to keep immigrant girls from falling 
into bad hands, was asked by a con- 
ductor on her train if she could under- 
stand a young German girl just off the 
ship. My friend, who understood Ger- 
man, found that this girl was getting 
off at hes own station, and promised to 
look after her and see that she reached 
safely the destination written on a bit 
of paper she was carrying. On arriv- 
ing at their station, she took the girl 
to a cab man whom she knew to be a 
perfectly reliable person and gave him 
the address. He looked surprised and 
then said: “This is the address of the 
most notoriously disorderly house in 
the whole town.” Investigation 
showed that a “kind old gentleman” 
speaking German had in some way 
managed to give the address to this 
ignorant girl, and one can easily see 
how it would have been difficult for 
her to escape from such a trap. 

Girls are kept prisoners not so much 
by the use of bolts and bars, perhaps, 
as by the fact that they know, once 
even for a short time having been an 
inmate of a brothel, they are forever 
debarred from normal association with 
right-minded people under wholesome 
conditions. They are kept heavily in 
debt to the keeper of the house for 
clothes and other necessities and 
threatened with arrest for these more 
or less fictitious debts. They are also 
made to believe that they are hors de 


la loi, and their only immunity from 
arrest is their remaining in the 
houses. Drugs and liquors are freely 


supplied to them and an unfortunate 
girl soon loses her grip on life and fol- 
lows the line of the least resistance, 
the easiest way. The investigators for 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene have ac- 
tually sat at the table with men who 
were planning to force or lead girls 
into prostitution. One man boasted to 
an investigator of owning a house 
with fifteen or twenty inmates and 
told his methods of driving these un- 
fortunate women into earning as much 
money as possible for him. Thirty 
houses of ill fame in New York City 
have been for three years under the 
control of fifteen men who trade ac- 
tively in shares as a business proposi- 
tion. Such proprietors give special 
orders and procurers fill the orders, 
resorting to every device to do so, 
from drugging and intoxication, to 
misrepresentations of all kinds. 

The Chicago Vice Commission of 
thirty members, with Dean Sumner at 
the head, has found that this traffic is 
dependent on the existence of houses 
of prostitution, for though the scat- 
tered prestitute may do great harm by 
plying her trade, it is the houses 
which encourage the middlemen. 
The Committee of Fourteen, through 
its Research Committee, charged with 
the study of Law Enforcement against 
the Social Evil in New York City, re- 
port on this point as follows: 

“Some of the profit-sharers must be 
dispensed with through the force of 
publie opinion or by ‘means of heavy 
penalties, before the growth of vice 
can be checked. These include those 
who profit off the place—the landlord, 
agent, janitor, amusement dealer, 
brewer, and furniture dealer; those 


who profit off the act—the keeper, 
procurer, druggist, physician, midwife, 
police officer, and politician; those who 
profit off the children—employers, pro- 
curers, and public service corpora- 
tions; those who deal in the futures of 
vice—publishers, manufacturers and 
vendors of vicious pictures and arti- 
cles; those who exploit the unem- 
ployed—the employment agent and 
employers; a group of no less than 
nineteen middlemen, who are profit- 
sharers in vice.” 

What can we do to alter these con- 
ditions? Whatever we do can only be 
secured by laws and laws are obtained 
by political influence and political in- 
fluence by the ballot. We need meas- 
ures to eliminate four factors,—the 
disorderly saloon, the procurer, the 
cadet and the abnormally high profits 
of the landlord. If we can do this we 
can make a great stride towards the 
solving of the vice problem. We will 
thus check the supply and reduce the 
profits of the business. We must have 
punishments for pandering that are 
well enforced. All suffragists know 
how many professions of the world 
were closed to women by men for 
many centuries. There is one trade 
of today, that of procurer, which must 
soon be closed to men and women. 


Dance balls are a menace to many 
girls, attracted thither by the natural 
love of pleasure. These girls are often 
given strong drink for which an arti- 
ficial thirst has been created. Long 
intervals are especially arranged be- 
tween dances for the purpose of get- 
ting girls to drink, and arrangements 
are also made to cause thirst in the 
dancers. Halls have been found with 
the windows nailed down to make a 
greater ‘heat, and investigators have 
seen young men actually forcing liquor 
down a girl's throat when other meas- 
ures had failed. 

Their faculties benumbed by the un- 
accustomed stimulants, the girls fall 
an easy prey to the cadets who are al- 
ways lurking at such entertainments. 


The question of starvation wages 
and conditions of work touches this 
question. Miss Addams noticed that 
many of the girls who told ther their 
stories said: “I was so dog tired I 
didn’t care what I did.” Manufactur- 
ers have found that for their own ad- 
vantage it is better to have shorter 
hours of work. They thus obtain bet- 
ter work and have less expensive acci- 
dents. Undoubtedly over-fatigue does 
make us lose the control of our minds 
and many a girl who has fought off 
temptation at other times would give 
in to it, when as she said to Miss 
Addams, she was so tired she didn’t 
care what she did. 


There is ene plan often suggested 
as a preventive measure for prostitu- 
tion which has been proved absolutely 
inefficient, and that is the plan of 
segregation, first of all because it does 
not segregate; for the man asa carrier 
of disease can go from this district to 
his home, where his wife and children 
are. Then, too, why do _ business 
houses of the same trade congregate in 
the same street? Because this near- 
ness stimulates trade and increases 
business. The same effect is produced 
on the business of prohibition in the 
segregated district. Notice the follow- 
ing fact found by the Men and Reli- 
gion Movement working for the erad- 
ication of segregation in Atlanta, Ga.: 

“Segregation is an unbearable pre- 
tense, making a few rich and smirch- 
ing all with corruption. The evil has 
been found in hotels and assignation 


houses. More than thirty-three of the 
houses are scattered. Only eleven are 
in the segregated district. But seven 
of these in the district pay their own- 
ers $43,074.00 per annum rent. The 
thirty-three pay their owners only 
$19,317.60 per annum rent. The ad. 
vertisement of the city’s approval and 
protection produces large returns to 
the favored few.” 


The latest study of the subject made 
by the Vice Commission of Philadel- 
phia and submitted in 1913 to Mayor 
Blankenberg has this to say on page 
19: 

“Segregation is ineffective—it segre- 
gates a small minority of the sexually 
vicious, can never isolate their dis- 
eases, and promotes rather than re- 
duces clandestine prostitution; it Is 
confiscatory—lowering values of prop- 
erties for reputable purposes; it is 
anti-social—forcing the families of the 
poor into evil associations; it is un- 
economic—raising a crime to the dig- 
nity of a business through concentra- 
tion, combination, and publicity; it is 
unethical — promoting the double 
standard of morality by the erection 
of a female lazaretto; it is mal-admin- 
istrative, requiring official complicity 
in and partnership with an illegal pur- 
suit to the sure debauching of police 
morals; it is inhuman—resting upon 
the assumption that prostitution is a 
natural and ineradicable feature of so- 
ciety.” 

There are other preventive measures 
such as care for those feeble-minded 
girls with the mentality of ten-year-old 
children who form a large part of our 
immoral women. The injunction and 
abatement law now being agitated in 
many states will be a splendid deter- 
rent. This law makes owner, lessee, 
agent and keeper equally responsible 
in a disorderly house. Ignorance of 
the law is no defence and while any 
owner letting his property at a high 
rent for immoral purposes gets an 
enormous rent, the property of his 
neighbors deteriorates proportionally. 

But how can we have any of these 
measures except by the election of 
honest and capable officials who will 
themselves see to it that equally hon- 
est men are appointed to the places in 
their gift? And why on earth should 
not the women of this country be able 
to use the weapon of today to fight 
with, the ballot, to help in this work? 
Mr. John Rockefeller, Jr., has said 
that prostitution is a man’s business, 
run by men for their profit and for 
the benefit of other men. Very well! 
With our enfranchisement let us have 
a woman’s business run by women for 
women with the end in sight that in 
New York City alone five thousand 
young girls shall not die, victims to 
vice, and buried mostly in nameless 
graves in one year alone. 


In conclusion let me cite a finding 
from the invaluable Chicago report: 

“As plagues and contagious dis- 
eases old as the world have given way 
before the onslaught of medical sci- 
ence; as slavery in this country has 
been routed out by the gradually grow- 
ing conviction of an American con- 
science; so may the social evil be re- 
pressed proportionately as the Ameri- 
can people grow in righteousness and 
in the knowledge of this curse, which 
is more blasting than any plague or 
epidemic; more terrible than any black 
slavery that ever existed in this or 
any other country; more degenerating 
to the morals and ideals of the nq 
tion than all other agencies against de- 
cency combined.” 








The Polyglot Petition of the World’s 
W. Cc. T. U., a multitude of Christian 
women of all races, banded together to 
destroy the liquor traffic, aggregates 
7,500,000 names, according to figures 
recently give out. The petition is 
mounted on cloth, and if the names 
were written one under the other it 
would be more than five miles long. 





Mrs. R. W. Lewis of Brimfield, 
Mass., is flying a ninefoot Votes for 
Women banner along with the stars 


and stripes on a fifty-five-foot flagpole. 
Mrs. Lewis’ home is high up on the 
side of a mountain, and 
conspicuous. She says it will 
until women get the vote. 


the flag is 
wave 


The Tidings, the official organ of 
the Catholic diocese of Monterey and 
los Angeles, Cal., rises to remark: 
“Let the women of Illinois please 
remember that a Catholic Governor 
signed the bill granting them the 
franchise in that State.” 





The first Equal Suffrage League for 


colored people in New Jersey was 
started recently at St. Marks A. M. 
E. Chureh, Cranford. Mrs. Feickert 


spoke, and the Rev. J. J. Derricks, the 
pastor, expressed himself as heartily 
in favor of organizing the colored 
people of Cranford to work for woman 
suffrage, which he felt was one of the 
great movements of the day. Mrs. 





Frances Hall arranged the meeting, 


Racine club women recently pub- 
lished the Racine Daily Times for one 
day, and brought out a large, interest- 
ing edition. 


Ex-Goy. Vessey of South Dakota 
said recently, “If women were given 
the vote they would bring better con- 
ditions into the schools, the prisons 





and our social and political life in 
general. Forty per cent. of the men 
in our penitentiaries are there by ac- 
cident. I think if women had the 
ballot they would find a way of re- 
deeming a large number of these, and 
sending them back to society with a 
chance to becOme good and useful 





men.” 





Ten women organized can do more 
suffrage work than one hundred unor- 
ganized.—The Ohio Woman. 





The Woman Suffrage Party of Lou- 
siana has issued a special suffrage 
song to the tune of “Dixie.” 





Mrs. Edward L. Stewart, who was 
recently elected chairman of the 
Woman’s Journal Committee at a 
board meeting of the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association to succeed Mrs. 
Lillian Brown, was formerly treasurer 
of the Chicago Political Equality 
League. 





A brewery at Lewiston, Idaho, which 
has been in operation continuously for 


closed since the city and adjacent ter- 
ritory voted out the saloon. 





Miss Dorman tells us that 32 per 
cent. of the seven million working 
women are under age, and that there- 
fore the vote will do them no good. 
Once a woman has worked under ad- 
verse conditions, she is not going to 
forget it; even if marriage should 
take her out of the factory, she will 
be apt to remain keenly sensitive to 
laws affecting factory workers, and 
her vote will be heard from on the 
right side. The young girls under 
equal suffrage would have a voting 
constituency of mothers eager to pro- 
mote their interests—Mrs, Marths 
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(These verses were inspired by 
articles in the daily press on Portu- 
guese treatment of political prisoners, 
and by remarks on “Wild Women,” 
and press incitement to mob law for 
suffragettes.) 


© freedom-loving Britons! draw near} Ky., writes us a follows: 


and hear my tale; 
Produce your pocket handkerchiefs; 
prepare to weep and wail. 
For oh! such horrid, horrid deeds are 
done across the sea, 
By Rooshan and by Prooshan, by Turk 
and Portugee! 


Should any righteous rebels within 
those realms exist, 
They're actually arrested and hand- 
cuffed on the wrist! 
Yes; prisoners political, “Reds,” 
whom we love so well, 
Are dragged away to prison and 
locked up in a cell! 


Rouse up, O British Pharisees! Vent 
your indignant ire; 
For these are foreign rebels, the kind 
you most admire. 
Come, pour out gifts and offerings to 
help them in their plight; 
They're fighting foreign Governments, 
and so they must be right. 


What! Rebels here in England? How 
dare you breathe the word? 
Our Englishwomen rebels? Ha, ha, 
you're most absurd! 
Why, see how they're “protected,” 
how “favored,” how admired; 
They could have a vote tomorrdw if 
it really were desired. 


“White Slaves” and “Sweated Work- 


ers’? Beaten wife and starving 
child? 
Pooh! All exaggeration! Those who 


talk like this are “wild”; 
“Wild women” — suffragettes, 

shrieking sisters—lunatics! 
We take no notice of them; these are 

merely women’s “tricks.” 


sir — 


But if, goaded by our sneering, wom- 
en dare to go too far, 

We lock them up and treat them like 
the criminals they are. 

‘ Then, if by “hunger striking” they for 
freedom have a try, 

We mercifully torture them; we 
couldn't *let them die.” 


And if by all these agencies we fail 
to keep them quiet, 
We set our roughs upon them, and 
bid them make a riot. 
“Lynch law’s” too bad for Negroes, 
whatever wrong they’ve done; | 
But it’s right for Englishwomen; they 
know it’s just our “fun. 


So come, you foreign tyrants, set all 
‘ your rebels free, 
Pror holy England bids you. We be- 

lieve in liberty, 

But not for Englishwomen, let them 

slave and sweat and work, 

For in his own dominions John Bull is 


Turk. 
still a - sevotes for Women. 


LITERARY NOTICES 


By Jean 








Problems of the Sexes. 


Vinot. Translated by Mary J. a 
ford. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New 
York, 


This brilliant Frenchman deals in 
able and comprehensive fashion with 
the long, upward pull of womankind, 
and speaks warmly of the feminist 
movement in his own country. “The 
object of this work,” says the author, 
“ig to emphasize the many errors that 
direct and animate the life and the 
relations of the two sexes.” To this 
end he brings the ripe fruit of long 
and faithful study, and a fine appre- 
ciation of the essential values of the 
woman mind. The book is rich with 
information, historical, biological, 
psychical and scientific, and is full of 
a cordial hope for the future when 
woman shall have entered fully into 
her kingdom of equal rights. 





Social Welfare in New Zealand. By 
Hugh H. Lusk. Sturgis and Walton 
Company. New York City. 

Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, & lawyer of 
many years’ standing and formerly & 
member of Parliament in New Zea- 
land, is exceptionally fitted to give & 
fair account of this most interesting 
country. Here they have tried a great 
experiment, and really come nearer to 
living by the Golden Rule than one 
would have thought possible. The 
general good is the chief aim. Trades 
unionism flourishes, a court of arbi- 
tration settles disputes, and the gov- 
ernment manages railroads, tele 
phones and the extended postal ser 
vice, We take especial pleasure 1m 
the fact that women, since 1893, have 
voted equally with men and have 
proved it a wise and beneficial plan. 





The Roanoke Suffrage League of 





wae - 


from discrimination 





Mrs. James Bennett of Richmond, 


Editor of Woman's Journal: 
A large majority of our States have 


stitutions and laws as a qualificaticn 
for voting, and thereby enabled some 
black men to obtain a legal right to 
vote, along with some white men, for 
members of Congress, Presidential 
Electors and United States Senators 
in them. 
And the States of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Kansas and Arizona 
have now removed “male” as well as 
“white” from their constitutions and 
laws as a qualification for voting, and 
thereby enabled some white and 
black women to obtain a legal right 
to vote for the above mentioned fed- 
eral officers, along with some white 
and black men in them. 
But a large majority of our States 
are depriving white and black won- 
en of a legal right to vote for mem- 
bers of Congress, Presidential Elec- 
tors and United States Senators in 
them, by enforcing their constitutions 
or laws which prescribe “male” as a 
qualification for voting. And Ohio 
and some of our Southern States are 
now depriving black men as well as 
white and black women of a legal 
right to vote for the above mentioned 
federal officers in them, by enforcing 
their constitutions or laws which 
either directly or indirectly prescribe 
both “white” and “male” as qualifica- 
tions for voting. 
And in my letter to Congress of 
June 4, to which you alluded in the 
Woman’s Journal of June 21, I peti- 
tioned our Congressmen to protect 
black men and white and black wom- 
en against the enforcement of such 
State constitutions or laws as are 
now depriving them of a legal right 
to vote for members of Congress, 
Presidential Electors or United States 
Senators, by making a law in pursu- 
ance of that clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of our Federal Constitu- 
tion, which says: “No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States.” 
Soon after the adoption of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment of our Federal 
Constitution in 1870, Congress passed 
an act in which it authorized black 
men to exercise what the Supreme 
Court of the United States has de- 
clared, in U. S. v. Reese of 1876, to 
be a “right of exemption from  dis- 
crimination in the exercise of the 
elective franchise on account of race, 
color or previous condition of  servi- 
tude” at all public elections in our 
States. But Congress ‘has never 
passed any act in which it authorized 
either black men or white and black 
women to exercise a “right to vote” 
for the elective officers of the United 
States in the several States of the 
Union. 
And I think that we ought to have 
Federal protection of Federal suffrage 
and State conferment’ of State suf- 
frage. 
And I am very anxious to have the 
officers and the members of our Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation join with me in petitioning 
Congress to protect black men and 
white and black women against State 
denial of the right to vote for mem- 
bers of Congress, Presidential Elec- 
tors and United States Senators un- 
der the above-quoted clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. So I want 
you to allow me to call their atten- 
tion through the Woman’s Journal to 
the following facts concerning this 
matter: 
(1) The Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States indirectly 
affirmed, in their Slaughter-house 
cases decision of 1873, that citizens 
of the United States were guaranteed 
the protection of Congress against 
the enforcement of State constitu- 
tions or laws that deprived them of 
such rights as “owe their existence to 
the Federal Constitution, its national 
character, its 
laws by that clause of the 





in Mrs, Allen Watts. 


ASKS PROTECTION 
FROM CONGRESS 
Kentucky Woman Wants Fed-| Pennsylvania Suffragists 
eral Law to Relieve Women 


now removed “white” from their con-| traveling libraries through the State 


Four-| grievances, U. S. v. 
Roanoke, Va., is growing rapidly. Last teenth Amendmert of our Federal] U. S. 542, 553 (23:588, 591), and the 
month it gained 50 new members. It} Constitution, which says: 
has an active and zealous president} shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immu- 


“No State] right to vote for Presidential Electors 
and members of Congress, Ex Parte 
Yarbrough, 110 U. S 651 (28:274).” 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, JULY 19, 1913 


FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
NEW RIVAL 


Send 
Out Picked Library of Fifteen 
Valuable Books 








President Eliot’s five-foot shelf has 
a suffrage rival. The library commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Equal Fran- 
chise Society, having decided to send 


to educate people for the referendum 
has, after long consultation, decided 
on the best fifteen books upon Woman 
Suffrage and upon social conditions 
that would be affected by woman's 
enfranchisement: 
“Woman and Labor,” Olive Schrein- 
er; “Woman's Share in Social Cul- 
ture,” Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer; 
“The Modern Woman's Rights Move- 
ment,” Kaethe Schirmacher; “Women 
in Industry,” Miss Edith Abbott; 
“Fatigue and Efficiency,” Josephine 
Goldmark; “The Subjection of Wom- 
en,” J. S. Mill; “Hygiene and Moral- 
ity,” Lavinia Dock; “Why Women Are 
So,” Mary Roberts Coolidge; “Woman 
and the Alphabet,” Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson; Jane Addams’s 
“The Newer Ideals of Peace’ and “A 
New Conscience and An Ancient 
Evil”; Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
“The Home” and “Women and Eco- 
nomics,” and Elizabeth Robins’s two 
novels, “The Convert” and “My Little 
Sister.” 
The little book, “Arguments and Re- 
sults,” to be ordered from National 
Suffrage Headquarters, 505 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City, should by all 
means be added. 





New England suffragists will be 
glad to learn that the Boston Journal 
has arranged to publish twice a week 
suffrage news of a character that will 
interest the believers in the move- 
ment. Once a week this will be a 
letter from Miss Elinor Byrms, Na- 
tional Press Chairman, giving gen- 
eral National news, and once a week 
it will be a letter from Miss Winifred 
Ma'lon, Washington representative 
of the Chicago Tribune, who handles 
the press material of the Congres- 
sional Committee of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association from 
their Washington headquarters. 








nities of citizens of the United 
States.” 
(2) These judges declared, in Miner 
v. Happersett of 1875, that women 
were citizens of the United States; 
that they were “entitled to all of the 
privileges and immunities of citizen- 
ship,” and that the above-quoted 
clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment had “prohibited” the States of 
which women were citizens from 
abridging any of their privileges or 
immunities as citizens of the United 
States. And they virtually affirmed, 
in Minor v. Happersett, that the 
Fourteenth Amendment had annulled 
the word “male” that was in the con- 
stitutions and laws of our States con 
fining the right to vote for members 
of Congress and Presidential Elec- 
tors to men, if the right to vote for 
these federal officers was derived 
from the Constitution of the United 
States. 

(3) These judges, however, decided 
in Minor v. Happersett of 1875, and in 
U. S. v. Cruikshank of 1876, in the 
case of some black men, that the 
right to vote for Presidential Electors 
and members of Congress was de- 
rived from the constitutions and laws 
of our States, by deciding in both 
cases that the right to vote at all pab- 
iic elections in our States came from 
these States, and had not been 
“granted or secured by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

But in 1884, in the case of Ex Parte 
Yarbrough, they decided that the 
right to vote for Presidential Elec- 
tors and members of Congress in our 











NEW LITERATURE 


SUFFRAGE POSTER -Size 12 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. Valuable infoer- 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitable for suf- 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
bulletin boards. Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 10 cts. Special rates for large quantities. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as fol- 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


Good for propaganda. The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
High Opinion of the Average Man, The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 
Price, postpaid, 2c each. 20c per dozen. $1.50 per hum ~~ 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. It is 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 
100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE-A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing to 
send as an “entering wedge.” 


Price, postpaid, 2 for 5 cts. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.60. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is just 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. 
ORDER FROM 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 
585 Boylston Street - - 


Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 








Boston, Mass. 











IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life aud Labor,” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 
gue. 

Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 


tic information on woman’s industrial problems. The two 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


Reg. Subscription 

Price Per Yeer 

The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 
Life and Labor 


Together 


$2.00 


Votes for Women Umbrellas SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 
illacceageng Napkins, Pencils, Seals, 


Buttons, Postcards, Leaf- 
lets, Booklets. 


Send for price list 
and order from 


| ILLINOIS SUFFRAGE ASSN, 
eae aan ain nan, Nene ween {938 Fine Arts Bldg. : Chicago 


MISS M. F. FISK ‘ Weenan » Journal Readers sl 


We beg to announce that we are prin? 


*:s of many well known publications, among 
The Red G ove 0 tnem “The Woman's Journal.” Vf you have 

pcoklet, a magazine or 2 book send it along 
44 West Street 


pen tay an? nigh’ 
It would be a great pleasure to me to| t4a “carl Sc 
have more of the women’s trade who are 


Good for Advertising the Cause at 
STREET MEETINGS 
SUMMER RESORTS 
COUNTY FAIRS 

They are in yellow and white in alter 

nate sections, with Votes for Wuomeu on 

the white sections. 

Price $1.00 each 

10.00 per dozen. 











<. i. Grimes COMrAN® 


Sesion. Mas:. 





readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the FERNFUDE? ‘The magic food for 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10.) l'ichNS, flowers, and all plant life. Will 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any| surely make them grow. Send stamp for 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser | sample and our FREE offer. H. H. 


if a small one; furthermore, I am Iinter-| VIELE, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


ted in the work of women. 
= rope cgtin ed ee Bikinis The Rose of Jeciche, or The Resurrec- 





SECRETARY-COMPANION or trave'-| tion Plant. The wonder of flowerdom. 
ler’s guide. Engagement desired by Vassar] Comes to life and grows within 20 min- 
graduate; experienced social worker,| utes. Its sweet odor is unexcelled. Intro- 
teacher, traveller. Executive ability. High-] ductory price 10¢ and 2c stamp for post- 


est qualifications for superior position.) age. Descriptive circular free. Address, 
Travel preferred. Would tutor. Unques-| MRS, RACHEL V. THOMAS, 3260 River 
tionable references. Address, ?. O. Box] Road, Colambus, Ga. 

22, Maud, Pa. 





States was secured to citizens of the 
United States by our Federal Consti- 
tution. 


Justice Gray has ‘said: 
rights and privileges which have been 
recognized by this court to be se- 
cured to citizens of the United States 
by the Constitution, are the right to 


Constitution or its| petition Congress for a redress of|about the 
Cruikshank, 92| women who vote. 
corded the highest honors there, are] pointed to patrol the famous beach at 
appealed to for opinions, respectfully | Newport, R. I, and look after women 
heard, and consulted upon all mo-|and girls. 
mentous questions. 





Three prominent men of Jackson, The suffrage movement is growing 


And in the case of In Re|Tenn., Drs. Savage, Watt and Crook,| rapidly all over Mississippi. A Suffrage 
Quarles and David Butler of 1895, Mr.|Caime out recently for equal suffrage} League with 75 members was lately 
“Among the|#ud made speeches in favor. 


organized at the Industrial Institute 
and College, Columbus. Miss Mary 
People ought to visit the Democratic| Clayton Barnwick was elected presi- 





Club when in Seattle, writes Mrs. | dent. 
Anna B. Stewart, and learn a lesson 





respect men have for 
Women are ac- Two policewomen have been ap- 


It was done at the request 
of the Newport Civic League, 











over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen-’ § 
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-ATTACK CAPITOL 


Pilgrims Will Mobilize at Hy- 
attsville Before Picturesque 
Appeal to National Senate 








Plans for the demonstration on 
July 31, when petitions bearing 
thousands of signatures will be pre- 
sented to the United States Senate 
by suffrage delegations representing 
every State in the Union, are rapidly 
maturing at the Washington Head- 
quarters. Many pilgrimages are now 
en route to the Capitol, and enthusi- 
astic reports are reaching Washing- 
ton of successful meetings held along 
the way, and the widespread interest] , 
shown in the effort to secure the 


tion that will cut down my profits 

passage of the national suffrage] $1,000,000 a year. It is outrageous!” 

amendment. Mr. Bullion owns a mansion on the 
The demonstration will be held] poyleyvara and pays taxes on $18,000, 


July 31, not July 30, as was originally 
planned, 

It has been arranged that the suf- 
frage tours shall arrive in Hyattsville, 
Maryland, a small town about six 
miles northeast of Washington, early 
It will be 
The 


shown by 


in the morning of the $list. 
a great Ilyattsville. 


warmest 


day for 


interest is being 
the citizens and a committee of fifty 
has been organized to arrange Hyatts 
ville’'s welcome to the visiting delega 


tions. 
Miss Alice Paul and Miss Lucy 
Burns of the Congressional Commit- 


committee of 
the 
of Columbia. 
will oecupy a the ball park, 
the lofty 
flagstaff has been erected in the cen 


tee, accompanied by a 


representing suffrage 


the 


welcome, 
societies of District 
stand at 
point of mobilization. <A 
tre and the white and gold colors of 
the American Woman Suf 
frage Association will be run up when 
the first State delegation the 
field. <A will each 
delegation as it appears, and a brass 
will play the airs of 
State in compliment to its ar- 
riving representatives, 
When all the pilgrims 
sembled the Mayor of Hyattsville will]! 
welcome, After| ! 


National 


enters 
herald announce 


band favorite 


each ; 


have as-| ° 
an address of 
brief speeches an 
procession will be formed, cars being] ‘ 
provided for those who have made the}! 
journey by other means, and led by 
the band playing national airs, the 
procession will advance upon the 
Capitol. Each automobile will be gay- 
ly decorated with its State 
in addition to the suffrage colors. 
The procession will enter Washing- 
way of New York avenue to 
street northwest, 
fourteenth street to 


make 
other 


ton by 
Fourteenth turn 
down Pennsyl- 
Vania avenue, and up the avenue to 
the Capitol. At the entrance to the 
Capitol grounds the delegation will 
their automobiles and banners 
und mount the steps to present their 
petitions to the Senate. 

In the will be 
given under the auspices of the Con- 
which the 
Visiting delegations will be the guests 


leave 


evening a banquet 


zressional Committee, at 
of honor, and speeches will be made 
the the Na- 
Association. Among the speak- 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw 
and Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett of New 
York, Mrs. Susan Walker Fitzgerald 
of Boston and Dr. Cora Smith King 
of Washington, who is chairman of 
the committee on 
the 


by several of officers of 
tional 


ers will be 


arrangements for 
demonstration. 

Valentine, 
qual 


Mrs. BB. B. 
the 


president of 
Suffrage League, 
is touring that State forming leagues 
in all cities and towns. 


Virginia 


The antiquated boat-shaped cara 
Van wagon built in 1776 by Ebenezer 
Conklin that made such a bit on the 
Fourth of July in New York, will 
bring three women all the way from 
New York to Washington for the con- 
stitutional amendment 


there on July 31. 


demonstration 





The National Peace Association 
sent its flag to the Equal Franchise 
League of New Haven to be used in 
the Fourth of July there. 
It is a silk banner on which 
the Stars and Stripes are set; at the 
top of the staff is a small gold figure 
of a woman, representing Peace, and 
two broad streamers fall from it. On 
one are the words “Peace Among All 
Nations” and on the other streamer 
are embroidered the flags of every 
country under the sun. It was car- 
ried along with the “Votes for Wom- 
en” flag by Mrs. ©, T. Whitney 
Blake, | 


procession 
white 





expressed deep disappointment. 


“It jeopardizes our liberty and pur- 


suit of happiness.” He is a silent 
partner in the vice trust. 
Lycurgus Bullion, who employs 


hundreds of girls at starvation wages, 


was violent in his denunciation of 
Gov. Dunne. “He shouldn't have 
signed that bill,” he roared. “What 


do women know about public affairs? 
The first thing you know, they'll prob 


all-night 
disgusted with Gov. Dunne. 
zens don’t want women mixing in pol- 





My only 


automobile| 4nd clean up the city before the next 


office near the Dearborn station immi- 


gration office. He was violent in his 
banner,| denunciation of Gov. Dunne. “He 
loses my vote, all right, all right. 


THEIR “LIBERTY” 
KNELL 


A prominent I}linois political lead- 
er, in discussing the governor's ap- 
proval of the woman's suffrage bill, 
“The 
bill is unconstitutional,” he asserted. 





ably be enacting a lot of fool legisla- 


dE _WO) ANS 


DAKOTA WOMEN 





First Suffrage Procession in that 
Part of Country Gains Lari- 
more Applause 

—H. 


North Dakota's first auffrage parade 
was a distinct success at Larimore. 
A Dakota paper says: 

“The big feature of the Fourth was 
the woman's suffrage parade. It was 
the first demonstration of the kind in 
the entire Northwest, and for that 
reason was doubly interesting. About 
100 Larimore: women were in the pa- 
rade. One hundred girls followed 
the first division either on horseback 
or on the many floats. Some of the 
floats very fine and elicited a 
great deal of applause. Miss Liberty 
Was represented with her hands 
shackled. Following this float came 


were 





“Bull” MeCarthy, 


saloon 


proprietor of an 
hall, was 
“We citi- 


and dance 


tics. Their place is in the home—ex: 


cept when they come to my dance hall 


the better ele- 
not 
Capt. Graft of the police department 
large 
avenue. He 
must get 


that 
will 


hope is 


nent of women vote.” 

apart: 
was 
busy 


interviewed at his 
the 


ntensely nervous. “I 


Vas 


nent house on 


‘lection. These women voters will be 
nore unreasonable than the men.” 
Ike Bloomberger, the well-known 


white slaver, was interviewed at his 


He's a disgrace to [llinois, and | hope 


the supreme court holds the bill un 
constitutional.” 

manufacturer, who 
children, 


most indignant at Gov. Dunne. 


A prominent 

was 
“This 
new force in politics is sure to upset 
laws and 
business. 


employs hundreds of 


work a great 
The women 
ought to keep out of politics. Their 
the taking care of 
Or letting me take care 
added hastily. “Do you 
my daughters getting 


our economic 


hardship on 
place is in home 
the children. 
of them,” he 
suppose I want 
up early to go to the polls, endanger 
ing their health and meeting all kinds 
Not 


of men? much!"—Chicago Daily 


Tribune. 


POLITICS ALWAYS 
AFFECTS HOME 


Texas Woman Says Food Sup- 
plies, Police Patrol, Tariff All 
Require Vote 

Mrs. Presley K. Ewing of Houston, 


Tex., shows the need of suffrage to 


women, 


“Are women not interested in 
food supplies,” she asks, “that 
their children may develop into 
healthy men and women? Are they 


not concerned with police patrol of 
the streets, that their children may be 
protected from harm? And, in addi- 
‘ion to the desire to fulfill to the 
highest ability these immediate home 
duties and obligations, are not these 
mothers interested in general eco- 
nomic conditions? Does not all the 
tender sympathy of the hearts of 
women rebel, for instance, at the fact 
that the poor cannot buy woolen gar- 
ments on account of the high tariff 
on wool? 

“All these things depend upon the 
laws. But without voting, how can 
women participate in these laws, ex- 
cept as a far-away cry, practically 
availing nothing? 

“The most effective way for women 
to benefit conditions is, first, by com- 
bination, and, second, by legislation.” 


one in which several girls represented 





(Copyright: 


is: By 
Cutcheon.) 
Courtesy Chicago Daily Tribune 


John 'T. Me 


the States that have woman suffrage 
and those that have not. Other floats 
in the parade represented Mrs. Anti- 
Suffrage being presented with the 
compliments and the bouquets of the 


whiskey men, the boodler and the 
grafter. 
A Norwegian immigrant woman 


carried a banner inscribed “I Lost 
My Vote When I Came to America.” 


MISS YATES AS 
HOLIDAY ORATOR 


Providence Has Woman Speaker 











on Fourth—First Time in 

Rhode Island 

With a commendable degree of 
pride Providence claims to have had 


for the first time in all Rhode Island 


a4 women orator for the Fourth of 
July. In response to a cordial invita- 
tion, Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, 


President of the Rhode Island W. S. 
A., delivered the address of thé day 
in the patriotic exercises at the City 
Hall. That Miss Yates improved the 
occasion to enter a plea for the suf- 
frage the fol'owing extract 
from her speech will show: 

“At the 
Independence 


cause 


time of the Declaration of 
the right to vote 
imited to the favored few; every dec- 
ade since it extended to 
citizens. The 20th 
is signalized by the enfran- 
chisement of women. In some States 
they have full suffrage, and judging 
by the rapid progress of the move- 
nent, at the present time, it will 
soon be given to a'l women in the 
United States. It is the old fable of 
Pygmalion and Galatea, enacted in 
real life. Fhe Goddess of Liberty, 
beauteous and grand, beloved of man, 
has by his invitation, animated by the 
spirit of the 20th century, stepped 
down from her pedestal and side by 
side with man in the political arena is 
working out the ideals of self-govern- 
ment embodied in our Constitution. 
The boys and girls of today shall 
share equally in political privilege in 
the future.” 


was 
has been 
larger classes of 
century 





The Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. will be held 
in Pittsburg during the last week of 
October. There will be a number of 
celebrated speakers. Miss Adele 
Shaw of Sewickley, Pa., is chairman 
of the Program Committee, and Miss 
Elizabeth Blanchard of Bellefonte and 
Miss Florence Sibley of Philadelphia 
are the other members. Mrs. John H. 
Armstrong of Pittsburg is chairman 
of Committee on Halls, Mrs. Robert 
DuPuy of Pittsburg is chairman of 
Entertainment Committee. Other 
committees will be appointed later. 
The Pittsburg suffragists are planning 
to make this the finest convention 
ever held in the State. 









HAVE PARADE 


:DIT LARGE D 
FOR V 


Illinois Women Will Bring Out 
Suffrage Speciel As Part of 
Educational Plan 


> & 








Now that the suffrage bill has been 
successful in Illinois, the women of 
that State are working in every pos- 
sible way to educate themselves in 
the best use of the ballot. To take over 
a large Chicago daily newspaper, man- 
age and edit it for the day, and get 
out a special suffrage edition that 
will contain invaluable material for 
the new voters—that is the latest 
task they have set themselves. 
Hardly had Mrs. Trout, the State 
President, Mrs. Sherman M. Booth, 
Mrs. Antoinette Funk and Mrs. Me- 
dill McCormick returned from Spring- 
field before this new project was of- 
fered for the benefit of the I!linois 
Equal Suffrage Association. 
Arrangements were completed with 
the Chicago Examiner and the Sui- 


frage Special will be published Au- 
gust 11. 
Mrs. Trout and a staff of business 


managers and editorial writers will! 
manage the affairs of the entire issue. 
The proceeds from the advertising 
and sale of the paper are to be used 
for carrying on the work of the as- 
sociation. It will be necessary to 
continue the organization of non-par- 
tisan civic leagues of men and wom- 
en in all parts of Illinois, in order 
that atl may be aroused to a realiza- 
tion of their civic privileges and du 
The bal'ot is a power for good 
in the hands of the intelligent. The 
the work in 


ties, 


Suffrage Special starts 
Illinois. 

The papers will be sold at a flat 
rate of $2.50 per hundred. Margaret 
B. Dobyne writes that organizations 
throughout the State have been ap- 
proached and are responding in large 
numbers to the circulating of the edi- 
tion, The Chicago Political Equality 
League, through its President, Mrs. 
Harriette Taylor Treadwell, is co-op- 
erating in large manner, Mrs. 
Treadwell and her co-workers have 
solicited some of the large advertis- 
ing contracts and will be responsible 
for a circulation of 100,000 copies. The 
Catholic Woman's League, through its 
president, Mrs. Thaddeus J. Meder, 
has also spoken for 100,900 copies io 
be distributed August 11. Other or- 
ganizations are writing to inquire for 
instruction and information. The 
women have contracted with the Chi- 
cago Examiner for an issue of 590,000 
copies, which they will sell and dis 
pose of through their own agency. 

Stories and editorials by promi- 
nent men and women will be contrib- 
uted and fill the columns of the pa- 
per. Cartoons and pictures in profu- 
sion will be used which will give an 
added interest. As a souvenir of the 
lliinois suffrage work up to date sug- 
fragists a'l over the country will un- 
doubtedly want copies. 

Among the contributors for the edi 
tion are: Jane Addams, Kate J. Adams, 
Helena Bingham, Mrs. Sherman M. 
Booth, Judge Mary Bartelme, Mrs. 
Jos T. Bowen, Mrs. A. Starr Best, So- 
phonisba Breckenridge, Mrs. Corinne 
Brown, Matilda Carse, Alice B. Cur- 
tis, Mrs. Frederick Dow, Elvira Dow- 
ney, Dr. Corneilia DeBey, Dr. Frances 
Dickinson, Mrs, L. D. Doty, Margaret 
B. Dobyne, Mrs. Ida D. Engelke, Mrs. 
Kellogg Fairbank, Antoinette Funk, 
Mrs. Esther Falkenstein, Mrs. Leroy 
Goddard, Mary Holmes, Myra Strawn 
Hartshorn, Mrs. James Hefferan, 
Helen Iflood, Mrs. Charlies Henderson, 
Mrs. Charles Hentetin, Rev. Kate 
Hughes, Jennie F. W. ° Johnson, 
Mrs. Stella Janotta, Mrs. Elmer 
Kendall, Mrs. G. A. Kratzer, Judith 
Loewenthal Julia Lathrop, Grace 
Nicholes, Mrs. Medill McCormick, 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Mrs. 
Kenneth McLennan, Mrs. Thomas 
McClelland, Mary McDowell, Mrs. 
Florence McCall, Mary Miller, Mrs. 
James Morrison, Rev. Rowena Morse 
Mann, Mrs. Howard M. Pierce, Mrs. 
Julius Pappe, Frances Squire Potter, 
Charlotte Rhodus, Mrs. Julius Rosen- 
wald, Belle Squire, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Ella S. Stewart, Grace Wilbur 
Trout, Mrs. James Taylor, Dr. Lucy 
Waite, Mary Wilmarth, Celia Parker 
Woolley, Mrs. Charles Webster, Mrs. 
George Welles, Virginia Brooks 
Washburn, Ella Flagg Young and Pr. 
Lindsay Wynekoop. 

The special staff consists of: Editor- 
in-Chief, Antoinette Funk; General 
Manager, Grace Wilbur Trout; Assist- 









GE STIRS 
ELKS CONVENTION 


‘Votes for Women Floats and 
Water Carnival Launch Make 
Picturesque Features 


= < 
- * . 





During the National Convention of 

Elks at Rochester, N. Y., last week 
the thousands of visitors from al] 
over the United States found that 
“Votes for Women” is a live subject 
in New York State.. Miss Florence 
Roberts addressed nine open air 
meetings, suffrage badges were so'd 
on the streets and decorated floats 
were entered in the floral automobile 
parade and the water carnival. 
The group of living statuary, rep. 
resenting “Suffragist Arousing Her 
Sisters,” was carried on an automo. 
bile decorated in yellow and white 
bunting and chrysanthemums, suffrage 
pennants and green vines. In the 
river carnival a launch was decorated 
in yellow, white and purple bunting, 
green boughs and “yellow flowers, 
the whole lighted by festoons of yel 
lanterns speiling “Votes for 
Women.” In the centre, brilliantly 
lighted, was a living representation of 
the famous Foulmouche “Mother and 
Chi'd” picture. As the float 
towed up and down the river 
massed thousands on the banks gave 
it liberal applause. 


INDIANA WOMEN 
OUT IN FIELD 


low 


Was 
the 





Want State Constitutional Con- 
vention Called and Are Push- 
ing Forward Organization 
The Board of Directors of the Wom- 
an’s Franchise League of Indiana 
with headquarters at 816 Odd Fellows’ 
Building, Indianapelis, has formulated 
plans for the summer and autuma and 
proposes to push the work of organ- 
ization without intermission. When 
it is considered that the League is 
only abeut two years old, writes Grace 
Julian Clarke, its accomplishments 
are quite remarkable. 

The late Democratic Legislature, 
having passed a bill providing for 
submission to the voters of the State 
in the fall of 1914 the question of 
whether or not. they desire a conven- 
tion for the purpose of framing a new 
constitution, the members of thie 
Franchise League hope to educate the 
people so that they will vote “Yes’ 
on this question, This means a great 
deal of work. 

Prof. James A. Woodburn, profes 
sor of history in the Indiana State 
University, at the annual convention 
of the League, showed how very in 
adequate the present constitution is 
in many respects, also pointing out its 
admirable features, all of which may 
well be retained, and this address is 
being printed as a tract for general 
distribution and study. 

At present the League has fifty-two 
branches scattered all over the State, 
and it confidently expects to have all 
of the ninety-two counties organized 
within a year. There are thirteen 
congressional districts in the State, 
each with a chairman, elected by the 
various county chairmen in the dis- 
trict. This is the plan, but of course 
it is not yet possible of complete ex- 
ecution because every county is not 
yet organized. 

Chautauqua work is emphasized 

this summer, and wherever possible 
women have tents for the distribution 
of literature and for propaganda at 
county fairs, farmers’ institutes, 
teachers’ institutes, etc. A list of 17 
well-known Indiana women speakers 
has been scattered broadcast over the 
State. 
In Indianapolis street meetings are 
about to be launched, a new venture. 
The success in Illinois has given the 
workers fresh courage and faith. 
With such large and _ flourishing 
branch Leagues as those in Terra 
Haute, Munice, Fort Wayne and other 
places, directed by women full of 
initiative and resources, the work 
goes on admirably, and Indiana wom 
en by no means expect to be the last 
to win equal political rights. 





Mrs. O. A.P. Belmont will not tT 
turn from abroad until September. 
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